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WHAT  CAN  A  POOR  BOY  DO  TO  HELP  HIMSELF? 


I 


HAVE  in  my  mind  the  possi- 
bilities of  several  youths  born  in 
the  midst  of  conditions  that 
seemed  at  first  glance  to  be  be- 
set with  difficulties  almost  insurmount- 
taHe;  their  chances  for  advancement 
seemed  blocked  by  trying  circumstances, 
but  were  overcome  by  diligence  and 
adherence  to  fixed  principles. 

Some  of  the  boys  were  fatherless,  some 
motherless,  some  orphans,  some  crip- 
pled, others  the  sons  of  drunken  fathers, 
a  few  of  them  with  the  cold  blast  of 
poverty  upon  their  lives,  some  the  off- 
spring of  parents  lacking  ambition  to 
secure  for  them  the  necessary  education 
to  enable  them  to  fight  the  battle  of 
life,  two  or  three  were  deaf  and  dumb. 

If  any  young  man  who  may  read  these 
lines  finds  himself  situated  as  any  one  of 
the  cases  enumerated  above,  this  article 
is  intended  for  him;  its  object  is  to  offer 
words  of  encouragement,  and  to  inspire 
him  with  ambition  to  surmount  any  ob- 
stacles that  may  stand  in  his  way  of 
reaching  positions  of  prominence  and 
responsibility. 

An  old  English  schoolmaster  used  to 
recite  to  his  boys  the  following: 

Who  loses  or  who  wins  the  prize. 
Go,  win  or  lose  it,  if  you  can; 


But  if  you  win  or  if  you  lose, 

Be  each,  pray  God,  a  gentleman  ! 

Scores  of  books  have  been  written 
holding  up  as  men  worthy  of  imitation 
those  who  have  become  rich.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  make  a  man  an  entire  suc- 
cess in  life  whose  only  merit  is  the  abil- 
ity to  make  money.  Sometimes  the 
most  trifling  and  illiterate  men  become 
wealthy  by  mere  chance,  especially  is  it  so 
in  mining  camps,  sometimes  in  mercantile 
pursuits,  at  other  times  the  following  up  of 
some  specialty.  Such  men  become  prom- 
inent for  this  cause  only,  whereas  men 
of  purity  of  life,  of  honorable  character, 
of  unflinching  industry  and  stainless  rep- 
utation may  pass  unnoticed  and  not  be 
considered  successful;  but  the  man  whose 
word  is  golden,  whose  reputation  is  that 
of  a  man  of  honor,  whose  life  is  pure,  who 
possesses  the  most  God-like  qualities  of 
head  and  heart,  he  is  the  model  man  and 
the  truly  great. 

Whatever  qualities  we  may  admire  in 
the  best  men  we  know,the  most  illiterate 
and  obscure  may  imitate.  There  is 
absolutely  nothing  to  prevent  any  one 
of  us  reaching  the  highest  standards  if 
we  will  only  try. 

What  are  the  necessary  quahties  that 
an  illiterate  young  man  should  possess  in 
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order  to  lift  himself  from  the  surround- 
ings that  hold  him  down  ? 

I  put  the  following  rules  in  the  order 
I  name  because  they  cost  nothing  to 
possess,  only  the  effort  to  put  them  in 
practice: 

First  on  the  list  is  politeness  and 
punctuality.  I  make  the  bold  assertion 
that  it  is  impossible  for  a  young  man  not 
to  succeed  in  life  who  is  habitually 
polite  and  punctual.  Nothing  is  more 
winning  than  politeness;  nothing  is  more 
admired  than  punctuality.  The  most 
learned  or  the  most  ignorant  win  their 
way  when  they  possess  and  practice 
these  adorning  qualities;  the  first  wins 
the  heart,  the  next  the  confidence  of  our 
friends.  The  punctual  boy  keeps  his 
word,  meets  all  his  obligations,  is  al- 
ways relied  upon,  and  is  always  trusted. 
To  be  trusted  and  relied  upon  is  the  first 
step  to  success. 

Second  proposition:  Correctness  of  de- 
portment. Nobody  can  expect  to  suc- 
ceed who  is  careless  in  his  habits,  indif- 
ferent as  to  his  appearance  and  to  per- 
sonal cleanliness,  and  who  lacks  defer- 
ence to  the  aged  and  helpless,  or  who 
fritters  away  his  time  in  useless  pursuits. 

Third:  A  proper  estimate  of  the  value 
of  labor.  The  youth  without  friends  or 
education  must  be  willing  to  do  any  kind 
of  honorable  labor  that  he  can  find.  He 
must  never  do  anything  but  his  very  best 
whatever  the  job  may  be.  Always  re- 
member that  habits  of  thoroughness  cre- 
ate a  favorable  impression  in  the  minds 
of  employers  in  all  branches  of  labor. 
The  careful  worker  is  always  selected  to 
oversee  the  careless  one,  the  first  step 
to  promotion  is  the  habit  of  doing  }'Our 
level  best.  Above  all, be  careful  and  not 
waste  anything;  to  waste  is  to  sin  against 
God.  Handle  the  property  of  your  em- 
ployer as  you  would  your  own,  do  the 
honest  day's  work;  cheating  is  wrong. 
Perform  what  you  agree  to  do  with  hon- 


or and  uprightness,  and  you  will  always 
stand  in  the  front  ranks. 

Fourth  proposition:  Learn  a  trade. 
Nearly  every  boy  who  has  reached  the 
age  of  fourteen  has  some  choice  as  to 
what  trade  or  occupation  he  would  pre- 
fer. This  is  proper.  Without  a  definite 
knowledge  of  some  particular  kind  of 
labor  we  degenerate  into  "Jacks  of  all 
trades."  The  sons  of  the  crowned  heads 
of  Europe  are  all  compelled  to  learn 
some  branch  of  manual  labor  that  will 
always  come  handy  if  reverses  overtake 
them;  the  same  rule  will  apply  to  any 
young  man. 

When  once  you  have  decided  what 
you  will  do,  find  out  somebody  willing 
to  teach  you.  Never  mind  the  recom- 
pense in  the  beginning,  work  with  a  will 
to  learn,  set  yourself  tasks  to  work  out, 
never  look  at  your  watch  until  your  task 
is  accomplished. 

Practice  the  first  proposition  ever}'- 
where,  don't  be  easily  frightened.  I 
know  a  young  man  who  made  up  his 
mind  to  be  an  electrician.  He  knew 
nothing  of  the  business,  but  he  saw  in  it 
a  chance  to  rise.  The  incident  occurred 
in  New  York  Citj.  With  the  resolve 
fully  matured  he  applied  for  work.  The 
superintendent  looked  at  him  with  a 
smile,  tried  to  frighten  him  off  by  saying 
that  the  first  lesson  in  learning  to  be  an 
electrician  was  to  shovel  coal  into  the 
furnaces-  Nothing  daunted  he  went 
to  work,  and  tried  to  do  it  well.  A 
month  passed,  he  was  still  shoveling 
coal.  The  superintendent  asked  him 
how  he  liked  his  job.  "First  rate,"  said 
he.  The  superintendent  passed  on.  He 
kept  on  shoveling,  but  he  did  more  than 
shovel  coal,  he  studied  closely  and  in- 
formed himself  upon  all  the  points  con- 
nected with  the  working  of  the  machin- 
ery and  the  details  of  electric  genera- 
tion. His  studious  efforts  were  noticed 
by  the  foreman  who  took  an  interest  in 
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him,  complimented  him  upon  his  diH- 
gence,  and  so  reported  him  to  the  super- 
intendent. A  vacancy  occurred,  he  was 
asked  if  he  could  do  some  line  work.  He 
replied  that  he  would  like  the  chance;  it 
was  given  him.  He  was  sent  to  do 
some  work  in  an  uptown  factor}'  and  he 
performed  the  task  acceptably.  And 
how  did  he  succeed  so  well .''  Why  he 
had  studied  early  and  late  many  of  the 
details  pertaining  to  wiring,  and  was 
therefore  prepared  to  perform  other 
work  than  shoveling  coal. 

Having  secured  the  confidence  of  his 
employers,  other  jobs  were  given  to 
him,  he  shoveled  coal  no  more.  After 
some  months  work  he  was  asked  if  he 
thought  himself  capable  of  installing  a 
plant  in  a  Florida  town.  He  said  yes; 
he  went  and  the  plant  proved  an  entire 
success.  The  last  I  heard  of  him  was 
that  he  was  in  charge  of  the  electric  light- 
ing on  the  ferry-boats,  with  a  salary  of 
$5,000  per  annum. 

Why  did  the  superintendent  ask  him  to 
do  such  work  as  shoveling  coal  .■'  Sim- 
ply to  find  out  what  kind  of  a  boy  he 
was.  Many  had  applied  for  work  in  the 
same  line,  but  were  frightened  off  when 
the  real  work  began.  It  is  often  the 
case  that  young  men  want  work,  but 
they  want  soft  snaps,  they  do  not  want 
to  begin  at  the  beginning. 

The  knowledge  gained  in  working 
around  the  boiler  and  machinery  was  of 
great  service  to  him,  it  was  a  good  thing 
learned  and  always  came  in  handy.  Such 
information  is  essential  where  machin- 
erv  is  used. 

The  mistake  that  many  youths  make 
is  that  they  want  to  reach  the  top  of  the 
ladder  too  quickly.  The  drudgery  neces- 
sary to  be  performed  in  acquiring  knowl- 
edge of  any  occupation  is  the  most  dif- 
ficult part;  many  shirk  it,  but  no  one 
can  reach  the  summit  without  commenc- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.     An  emin- 


ent lawyer  once  said  that  no  one  could 
be  a  great  success  in  the  law  business 
who  did  not  commence  at  sweeping  out 
the  office. 

Many  boys  raised  on  farms  look  dis- 
paragingly upon  farm  work.  It  does 
not  appear  clear  to  them  that  the  agri- 
culturist or  horticulturist  is  the  most  in- 
dependent of  all  citizens,  and  enjoys 
greater  personal  liberty  than  other  men, 
especially  if  he  uses  brains  and  intelli- 
gence in  his  labors. 

The  successful  farmer  fears  no  one. 
He  cannot  be  ordered  from  his  home  or 
farm;  he  rises  when  he  pleases  and  goes 
to  bed  when  he  gets  ready.  In  my 
judgment  it  is  the  ideal  life.  Many  of 
our  great  men  commenced  life  on  a 
farm.  Outdoor  employment  gives  us 
healthy  bodies  and  good  muscular  power. 
The  education  that  farm  life  gives  pre- 
pares us  for  life's  battles  better  than 
any  other  vocation.  If  any  of  my  read- 
ers are  dissatisfied  with  the  vital  force 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  gives  to 
man,  let  them  look  at  the  cadaverous 
faces  of  men  in  factories,  in  smelters,  on 
ocean  steamers,  in  the  mines  and  in  many 
other  vocations.  They  can  then  get 
some  satisfaction  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  producers,  they  are  the  mainstay  of 
city  workers,  the  backbone  and  sup- 
porters of  life. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  so 
few  boys  are  learning  trades.  Very  few 
in  our  towns  and  settlements  are  learn- 
ing to  be  carpenters,  masons,  black- 
smiths, coopers,  shoemakers,  tailors  or 
metal  workers.  I  was  in  Denver  a  short 
time  ago  and  had  occasion  to  have  some 
work  done  by  a  tailor.  While  in  his 
shop  I  asked  him  if  there  were  any 
youths  learning  the  tailor  business  in 
Denver.  He  told  me  he  did  not  know 
of  one.  Today  in  Salt  Lake  City  stone 
masons  earn  $6.00  per  day  of  eight 
hours,     the    common    job    of    attending 
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masons  is  worth  $3.00  to  $3.50  per  daj'. 
Many  other  tradesmen  earn  good, liberal 
wages. 

It  pays  to  learn  a  trade  at  any  cost.  I 
took  the  trouble  once  to  ask  a  number 
of  children  in  our  Lowell  school  to  write 
on  a  piece  of  paper  what  they  would  like 
to  be  when  they  grew  older.  There 
were  fifty-two  in  the  class;  of  the  num- 
ber only  one  wanted  to  be  a  gardener, 
another  a  carpenter,  the  rest  wanted  to 
be  surveyors,  lawyers,  bankers,  clerks 
in  stores,  typewriters,  stenographers, 
private  secretaries,  artists,  railroad  en- 
gineers, soldiers,  electricians, store  keep- 
ers, etc.,  etc. 

Should  they  each  reach  the  object  of 
their  ambition,  it  will  not  be  long  be- 
fore the  more  useful  trades  will  not  be 
represented. 

Boys  who  may  think  there  are  no 
openings  for  them  in  our  western  land 
are  very  much  mistaken.  There  are 
opportunities  all  around  us  but  they 
must  be  hunted  up,  they  will  not  come 
to  us.  I  read  of  boys  in  the  larger  cities 
of  the  East  working  for  prizes  in  garden- 
ing. Large  tracts  of  land  are  appor- 
tioned off,  giving  each  boy  his  portion 
to  cultivate.  The  most  successful  are 
awarded  prizes.  The  results  have  been 
very  satisfactory  to  all  engaged.  Are 
there  any  Mormon  boys  ambitious  to  be 
producers .-'  Are  there  any  who  can 
boast  of  being  successful  gardeners  .'' 

Very  few  boys  are  so  situated  that 
they  cannot  raise  chickens,  learn  the  use 
of  carpenter's  tools,  play  upon  musical 
instruments,  mend  their  own  shoes,  or 
cook  a  plain  meal.  There  is  nothing  to 
hinder  boys  in  their  spare  moments  in 
the  evenings  learning  to  draw,  or  to 
paint,  or  to  write  a  good  hand. 

When  I  see  a  lot  of  boys  in  the  even- 
ing hanging  around  corners  of  streets  or 
country  stores,  idling  away  their  time, 
smoking  cigarettes,  I  can  easily  foretell 


what  kind  of  men  they  will  be;  they  will 
be  rear-rank  men.  It  takes  a  proper 
and  careful  use  of  our  time  now-a-days  to 
rise  above  mediocrity.  Successful  man- 
hood is  attained  by  diligent  boyhood. 

Let  no  young  man  ever  think  that  he 
is  too  small  for  the  all-seeing  eye  of  our 
Eternal  Father,  or  think  there  is  no 
chance  for  him  to  rise.  If  he  does  think 
so,  let  him  try  the  experiment  of  secret 
prayer,  and  ask  for  divine  guidance.  If 
he  does  he  will  find  the  spirit  of  peace 
and  contentment  fill  his  heart,  and  im- 
perceptibly he  will  work  with  a  will  and 
with  renewed  vigor  in  any  line  of  labor 
he  may  be  engaged  in. 

An  old  sea  captain  told  me  that  when 
he  wanted  to  find  a  man  that  could  be 
trusted  in  emergencies,  he  always  chose 
the  one  who  was  the  first  to  do  his  duty; 
the  first  to  go  aloft;  the  first  to  face  the 
point  of  danger  in  a  storm.  On  close 
observation  you  will  find  that  the  fore- 
most man  or  boy  is  the  one  most  willing 
to  do  his  duty;  the  laggard  and  the  shirk 
always  take  a  back  seat  in  the  struggles 
of  life. 

Ignorance  will  always  put  us  in  the 
rear  rank.  No  boy  can  excuse  himself 
for  being  ignorant  in  this  age.  Books 
abound  and  chances  to  acquire  knowl- 
edge are  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest 
and  most  obscure.  Remember  that  the 
immortal  Lincoln  worked  two  days  and 
a  half  for  the  privilege  of  reading  a  his- 
tory of  the  United  States,  and  that  in  a 
log  hut,  without  candle  or  lamp,  by  the 
fire  on  the  hearth.  There  is  no  boy  that 
is  compelled  to  do  so  today,  but  such 
acts  tell  us  that  nothing  could  prevent 
him  carving  out  a  future  for  himself.  He 
stands  today  as  one  of  the  grandest 
characters  in  history. 

Some  young  man  may  read  this  who 
sleeps  under  a  dirt  roof,  or  in  a  dug-out, 
a  tent  or  wattled  hut;  he  may  be  in  a 
sheep  wagon,  or  in  the  open,  or  in  a  tent. 
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If  so  let  him  make  companions  of  good 
books,  he  has  a  better  chance  than  our 
city  boys,  for  many  of  them  fail  to  fully 
inform  themselves  by  reading.  Never 
waste  your  time  by  reading  such  stuff  as 
"Three  Fingered  Dick,"  "Varney,  the 
Vampire,"  "Rattlesnake  Bill."  Just  as 
well  think  of  raising  a  crop  of  grain  by 
planting  weeds,  as  of  obtaining  knowl- 
edge by  reading  dime  novels.  Many 
men  and  boys  waste  their  time  playing 
cards.  I  am  willing  you  should  play 
cards,  if  you  will  give  the  same  time  to 
the  acquisition  of  an  education  as  you 
give  to  card  playmg.  Inveterate  card 
players  are  generally  illiterate. 

In  my  second  rule  to  reach  success,  in 
the  matter  of  deportment,  I  did  not 
mention  the  tobacco   habit,    the  strong 


drink  curse,  the  guzzling  tendency  that 
men  contract  who  work  in  rough  places. 
Many  of  our  finest  young  men  are  com- 
pelled to  work  on  railroad  grading,  in 
mines  and  undesirable  places.  This  is 
the  trial  ground  for  a  young  man  to 
school  himself;  here  is  where  he  can 
show  his  self-control  and  where,  if  he 
rises  superior  to  his  surroundings,  he 
will  be  successful;  he  will  be  great  and 
not  know  it;  health  and  wisdom  will  be 
given  unto  him,  and  he  will  thank  God 
for  the  influence  of  the  higher  law,  that 
gives  him  prominence  among  his  fellow- 
men  and  makes  him  beloved  by  all  who 
know  him.  All  good  men  will  be  his 
friends,  and  opportunities  will  be  given 
to  reach  the  mark  of  progress  that  he 
has  set  for  himself.  C.  R.    Savage. 
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PART  V.  ACROSS  THE  ATLANTIC. 


"The  sea,  the  sea,  the  open  sea, 

The  blue,  the  fresh,  the  ever  free! 

Without  a  mark,  without  a  bound. 

It  runneth  the  earth's  wide  regions  round  ; 

It  plays  with  the  clouds,  it  mocks  the  skies. 

Or  like  a  cradled  creature  lies." — Proctor. 


A^  LL  who  wish  may  join  us  in  our 
I  voyage  from  Philadelphia  across 
^^sl  the  "mighty  deep."  Our  tickets 
have  already  been  secured,  so  we  lose 
no  time  in  getting  down  to  the  wharf. 
Leaving  the  street  car  at  the  terminus, 
not  far  from  the  steamer,  we  are  met  by 
a  dozen  active  boys  desirous  of  helping 
with  our  grips.  A  five  or  ten  cent  piece 
is  sufficient  to  satisfy  them  for  their  un- 
solicited assistance. 

The  sailors  are  busily  engaged  loading 


the  passengers'  baggage,  and  we  await 
with  eagerness  to  see  if  all  our  trunks 
are  put  on  in  safety.  This  work  is  soon 
finished  and  a  bell  rings  to  tell  those 
aboard  not  going  with  us  that  it  is  time 
to  leave.  Then  comes  the  trying  task 
for  so  many  passengers  of  bidding  good- 
by  to  relatives  and  friends,  who  post- 
poned the  last  farewell  till  the  moving 
of  the  ship.  Many  a  fond  kiss  is  given 
and  many  a  sorrowful  tear  is  shed  b/ 
loved  ones  parting  at  the  docks.  And 
as  our  vessel  is  turned  and  tugged  into 
mid-river,  we  gaze  with  peculiar  feelings 
at  those  left  behind,  standing  on  the 
pier,  waving  hats  and  handkerchiefs  till 
we  are  nigh  out  of  sight. 

For  a  hundred  miles  we  sail  down  the 
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Delaware  Ri\er  before  coming  to  the 
Atlantic.  Toward  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  the  last  remnant  of  American 
soil  sinks  behind  the  horizon,  and  for 
the  first  time  we  feel  truly  "  at  sea." 

Now  that  terra  firma  is  no  longer  in 
sight  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  ship 
and  its  contents.  The  vessel  is  called 
the  Belgenland,  a  name  more  or  less 
familiar  to  hundreds  of  Elders  and 
Saints  who  have  crossed  the  Atlantic 
during  recent  years.  The  Bclgen- 
land  measures  forty  feet  from  side  to 
side,  while  in  length  she  is  about  two- 
thirds  as  long  as  a  Salt  Lake  City  block. 
When  fully  loaded  she  displaces  some 
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three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fiftj' 
tons  of  water;  hence  we  see  she  can 
hardly  be  classed  with  the  big  ocean 
steamers  of  more  modern  date.  In- 
deed, one  of  the  sailors  while  talking 
on  this  matter  called  her,  in  comparison 
with  the  bigger  vessels,  "but  a  mere 
tub."  Her  twelve  mile  per  hour  speed 
places  her  also  among  the  slower  steam- 
ers, but  when  we  compare  this  with  the 
still  slower  sailing  vessels  in   which  our 


parents  crossed  'the   ocean,    all  feeling 
of  discontent  vanishes  from  us. 

Everything  on  deck  is  kept  scrupu- 
lously clean  and  in  order.  We  follow 
the  sailors  from  place  to  place,  watching 
them  getting  the  vessel  "ship  shape," 
and  are  particularly  interested  in  their 
fastening  the  two  great  anchors  to  keep 
them  from  working  loose  and  falling 
overboard.  Going  below  we  find  the 
same  stamp  of  cleanliness  and  order 
throughout  the  saloons  and  dining 
rooms,  narrow  hall  ways,  state  rooms, 
etc.,  and  we  soon  learn  that  once  every 
day  the  captain  and  chief  steward  make 
an  inspection  of  the  rooms,  etc.,  to  see 
that     ,  erything  is  kept  as  it  should  be. 

Midnight  arrives  before  we  retire. 
Each  passenger  has  a  separate  bed 
called  a  berth.  Four  berths  are  in  each 
state  room,  two  on  each  side  and  one 
above  the  other.  Owing  to  the  pro- 
nounced thump,  thump  of  the  heavy 
machinery  below,  we  find  much  diffi- 
culty in  passing  to  the  "land  of  dreams." 
Thump,  thump,  all  night  long,  and  early 
morning  finds  us  up  on  deck  viewing  the 
beautiful,  big  sun  coming  up  out  of  the 
water  in  the  far  east. 

We  learn  our  boat  is  plowing  along 
the  Gulf  stream,  a  river  of  warm  water 
flowing  between  banks  and  over  a  bed  of 
cooler  water.  It  begins  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  flows  up  the  southeastern  coast 
of  the  United  States,  then  is  directed 
across  the  Atlantic.  At  the  Florida 
Narrows  it  has  a  temperature  of  eighty 
degrees  Fahr.,  and  moves  at  the  rate  of 
about  five  miles  per  hour.  Crossing  the 
Atlantic,  however,  it  widens,  loses  a  lit- 
tle in  speed,  and  cools  with  extreme 
slowness.  In  fact,  much  of  its  heat  is 
carried  entirely  across  the  ocean.  Scien- 
tists tell  us  the  stream's  depth  is  not 
more  than  one  hundred  fathoms,  while 
that  of  the  ocean  is  over  two  thou- 
sand fathoms;  therefore,  comparatively 
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speaking,  the  Gulf  stream  is  an  ex- 
tremely shallow  body  of  water — a  mere 
rill — flowing  over  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
Today  being  Sunday  we  attend  the 
services  conducted  by  our  captain  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Church  of  England 
ritual.  Such  meetings  are  regularly  held 
each  Sabbath,  during  which  a  collec- 
tion is  taken  up,  the  money  being  turned 
over  to  the  Seamen's  Charities.  This 
is  an  organization  whose  object  is  to 
care  for  aged  sailors,  and  also  the  wid- 
ows and  orphans  of  sailors  whose  lives 
have  been  lost  at  sea.  Shortly  after  the 
services  a  move  is  set  afoot  to  have 
the  near  future,   a  concert,  consisting  of 


they  have  with  fellow  passengers  on 
matters  pertaining  to  our  people  and  the 
Gospel.  Strangers  are  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  "Views  of  Utah,"  which 
serve  to  open  channels  for  extremely 
profitable  chats.  We  feel  rejoiced  at 
seeing  many  of  the  Elders  of  our  party 
so  well  qualified  in  explaining  Mor- 
monism,  and  in  bearing  testimony,  for 
in  these  matters  missionaries  must  be  as 
"wise  as  serpents  and  as  harmless  as 
doves." 

The  Belgenland  sails  on.  We  go  to 
the  prow  and  watch  the  pretty  little 
flying  fish,  jumping  at  times  several 
rods,  and  resembling  very  much  the  ht- 


musical  and  literary  selections,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Charities.  The  twenty- 
five  cent  pieces  from  each  of  those  who 
purchase  tickets  net  the  neat  sum  of 
thirty  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  which  is 
duly  turned  over  to  the  organization. 
With  but  few  exceptions,  passengers 
feel  it  a  pleasure  and  privilege  to  aid  in 
this  great  charity  move. 

,By  this  time  the  Elders  are  pretty 
well  known  as  "Mormon  missionaries," 
and  many  are  the  pleasant  conversations 


tie  blue  birds  so  often  seen  at  home. 
Nor  are  we  less  interested  in  the  great 
shoals  of  porpoises  gliding  through  the 
deep  blue  and  jumping  from  wave  to 
wave  at  a  speed  equal  to  that  of  the 
ship.  They  follow  us  for  miles  and 
miles  and  are  ready  to  devour  almost 
anything  thrown  overboard  from  the 
kitchen. 

Away  off  to  the  south  we  catch  sight 
of  a  black  object,  from  one  end  of  which 
at   short   intervals   a   stream    of    water 
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ing  the  "brine"  a  little  more  restless, 
and  rolling  up  some  good  sized  waves 
for  our  observation.  Now  and  again 
thej'  manage  to  sweep  over  the  deck  in 
their  endeavors  to  give  us  a  "salting 
down."  Some  of  our  number  who 
heretofore  have  rather  boasted  of  their 
good  health  and  big  appetites,  conclude 
the  sea  is  angry  at  them  for  their  selfish- 
ness, and  with  but  little  hesitation  give 
to  the  sea  some  "feed  for  its  fishes." 

Our  interest  in  a  storm  at  sea  causes 
some  investigation.  We  learn  that  dur- 
ing even  the  roughest  weather  the  waves 
never  get  "mountain  high,"  as  is  often 
termed,  but  that  they  rarely  exceed  forty 
feet  from  top  to  bottom,  or  from  crest 
to  trough.  When  considering  the  great 
depth  of  the  ocean,  they  are  mere  rip- 
ples on  its  surface.  But  however  small 
they  may  be  in  comparison  with  the 
mighty  deep,  they  exert  a  wonderful 
power  in  cutting,  carving  and  shaping 
the  coast  lines.  On  the  western  coast 
of  England,  for  instance,  an  ordinary 
storm  produces  waves  sufficiently  large 
to  exert  a  pressure  of  six  hundred 
pounds  to  the  square  foot,  and  during 
violent  storms  the  pressure  is  measured 
at  from  three  to  four  tons  per  square 
foot.  Fragments  of  rock  many  tons  in 
weight  are  broken  off  and  hurled  against 
the  remaining  cliffs,  thus  serving  as  tools 
with  which  the  never-ceasing  waves  are 
constantly  gouging,  carving,  and  grinding 
the  rocky  coasts. 

Monday  morning  brings  another  beau- 
tiful calm  sea.  After  a  game  of  shovel- 
board  our  attention  is  directed  to  the 
sailors  getting  trunks  from  "down  the 
hold."  Two  ship  rats  run  up,  causing 
considerable  excitement,  which  finally 
results  in  the  death  of  one  of  the  in- 
truders. The  other,  in  the  skirmish, 
mysteriously  disappears.  After  this 
event  all  doubts  of  safety  leave  the  pas- 
sengers, for  all  are  informed  that  so  long 


as  rats  remain  with  the  ship  there  is  no 
danger  of  its  sinking.     Wise  rats  ! 

All  eyes  are  turned  ahead  of  the 
Belgculaud  early  Wednesday  morn- 
ing. Passengers  are  longing  to  see  land 
once  more.  The  promise  of  our  cap- 
tain is  fulfilled;  by  nine  o'clock  he  points 
to  the  tiny  black  object  far  in  the  dis- 
tance. On  our  approaching,  it  is  lifted 
farther  and  farther  out  of  the  water, 
until  at  last  we  see  clearly  the  long 
looked  for  rocks  off  the  coast  of  Ireland. 
The  day's  ride  along  the  southern  coast 
of  the  island  is  a  most  beautiful  one. 
We  pass  dozens  of  small  fishing  smacks 
and  delight  in  seeing  the  great  fiocks  of 
pure  white  sea  gulls.  In  the  evening  we 
are  met  by  a  little  steamer  from  Queens- 
town,  which  takes  about  twenty  of  our 
passengers,  etc.,  to  that  interesting  city. 

All  night  we  sail  up  St.  George's 
Channel,  and  awake  early  next  morning 
only  to  find  land  again  out  of  sight.  In 
vain  we  look  for  it,  until  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon,  when  it  is  sighted  off  to 
our  right. 

For  the  first  time  we  see  Old  Eng- 
land, the  former  home  of  so  many  of 
our  parents.  Slowly  we  continue  along 
her  coast  up  to  the  Mersey  River,  and  by 
evening  are  tugged  to  the  famous  Liver- 
pool landing  stage.  So  after  our  long 
voyage  of  thirteen  days  we  set  foot  upon 
British  soil.  Here  Elders  laboring  in 
Liverpool  kindly  assist  us  through  the 
Custom  House,  and  then  we  are  con- 
ducted up  the  busy  streets  to  the  well 
known  Mormon  headquarters  at  42  Is- 
lington, Liverpool. 

Dclbcrt    W.   Parratt. 
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There's  a  lone  little  grave  on  the  hillside 
O'er  which  has  no  blossom  yet  blown; 

Upon  it  the  first  snow  is  falling 
And  around  it  the  winter  winds  moan. 
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There's  a  dear  little  chair  by  the  fireside 

That  vacant  will  be  evermore, 
There's  a  box  laid  aside  full  of  playthings 

That  will  nevermore  litter  the  floor. 

There  are  dear  little  school   books   now  useless 
How  oft  their  creased  pages  I've  kissed  ! 

For  the  brave  little  student  that  conned  them, 
Life's  school  is  forever  dismissed. 

There's  a  scrap  book  that's  soiled  and  worn, 
More  precious  than  all  of  earth's  gold, — 

The  work  of  the  dear  little  fingers 
That  are  hid  'neath  the  dust  and  the  mould. 


There's  one  more  little  angel  in  heaven, — 

(How  selfish  I  am  to  complain  !) 
I  have  one  precious  lamb  safely  folded 

Away  from  earth's  sorrow  and  pain. 
And  its  sin  that  can  now  never  touch  him 

Or  tarnish  his  soul  pure  and  white, 
For  him  has  dawned  the  glad  morning 

That  never  wanes  into  the  night. 

Oh,  heart  that  is  empty,  and  aching 

For  the  little  one  under  the  sod. 

Hold  fast  to  those  sweet  words  of  comfort: 

"Of  such  are  the  kingdom  of  God." 

Selected- 
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/\  FEW  days  later,  as  the  western 
•^^1  bound  passenger  train  stopped 
^^1  at  the  quiet,  Httle  station  at  En- 
derly,  there  stepped  from  the  last  car  a 
tall,  well  dressed  man,  who,  after  one 
quick  glance  into  the  faces  of  several 
men  lounging  on  the  platform,  turned 
and  started  off  down  the  road  toward 
the  village,  which  lay  about  a  mile  dis- 
tant. 

"Who  is  that  feller.'"  queried  one  of 
the  loungers,  his  eyes  lazily  following 
the  tall  form  of  the  stranger. 

"I  dunno,"  answered  one  of  his  com- 
panions, "but  I  guess  he's  been  here  be- 
fore, for  he  seems  to  know  where  he's 
going,  don't  he.'" 

The  man's  surmise  seemed  to  be  a 
correct  one,  for  the  gentleman  going 
down  the  road  certainly  acted  as  if  at 
one  time  or  another  he  had  been  very 
well  acquainted  with  the  locality  in 
which  he  now  found  himself.  Walking 
along  in  a  slow,  leisurely  fashion,  he 
paused  every  now  and  then  to  glance 
from  side  to  side,  in  evident  enjoyment 
of  the  sights  and  sounds  about  him.  On 
each  side  of  the  road  were  broad  fields 
o  yellow  grain  bordered  by  low  stone 
walls;  luxuriant  clumps  of  bushes  grew 


beside  the  walls,  and  trees — tall  poplar 
and  locust  trees — at  intervals.  Over  all 
was  the  fervid  summer's  afternoon  heat; 
the  air  was  filled  with  sounds  of  the  busy 
harvest,  of  men,  birds  and  bees.  There 
were  loud  helloes,  metallic  clatterings, 
sweet  calls  and  long  hummings. 

It  also  seemed  that  at  sight  of  many 
of  the  scenes  and  objects  which  met  the 
stranger's  gaze  as  he  passed  along,  his 
heart  was  stirred  with  half  sweet,  half 
bitter  memories,  causing  his  face  at 
times  to  f^ush  with  pleasure  and  again 
to  wear  a  saddened  expression.  Look- 
ing across  the  fields,  his  glance  rested 
upon  a  great  pond  of  water  which  lay 
glistening  beneath  the  hot  rays  of  the 
sun.  Along  its  marshy  edges  reeds  and 
bulrushes  were  growing  rank  and  tall. 
The  man  smiled.  "The  old  frog  pond," 
he  said  half  aloud.  "If  those  men  at 
work  over  there  wouldn't  think  me 
crazy,  how  I  should  like  to  go  and  throw 
stones  into  it  as  I  used  to  do,"  but  re- 
sisting the  temptation  he  passed  on. 

Turning  a  sharp  corner  in  the  road  he 
came  to  a  large,  old  maple  tree,  its 
heavy  branches  throwing  out  a  grateful 
shade  for  several  yards  on  each  side  of 
the    huge    trunk.       Here    the    stranger 
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paused,  lifting  his  hat  from  his  head  in 
the  deHcious  coolness,  a  look  of  delight 
playing  across  his  expressive  features. 
Then  laying  his  hand  caressingly  on  the 
rough  bark  of  the  old  tree,  as  if  in  it 
he  recognized  a  dear  friend  from  whom 
he  had  long  been  separated,  he  whis- 
pered, 

"Dear  old  tree  !  How  many  times  I 
have  dreamed  of  standing  beneath  your 
branches,  little  expecting  ever  to  do  so 
again.  Just  the  same  old  tree,"  with  a 
glance  up  into  the  thick,  leafy  foliage 
above,  "except  that  it  is  much  larger 
and  more  rugged.  Ah,  me!  I  wonder 
where  the  other  boys  are  who  used  to 
meet  here  with  their  plans  of  fun  and 
mischief?  How  I  should  like  to  see 
them  and  find  out  how  they  have  fared 
all  these  years." 

He  was  aroused  from  his  mildly 
sorrowful  reflections  by  the  sound  of 
wheels,  and  looking  around  he  saw  a 
man,  evidently  a  farmer,  going  along  in 
a  rickety  old  wagon  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
bony  sorrel  horses. 

At  sight  of  the  man  standing  beneath 
the  tree  the  farmer  stopped  his  team. 
"Are  you  goin'  fur,  mister? "  he  asked, 
peering  from  under  the  wide  brimmed 
straw  hat  flapping  over  his  eyes.  "If 
you  are,  maybe  you'd  like  a  ride,"  with 
a  doubtful  glance,  however,  at  the 
stranger's  fine  clothes  and  another  at 
the  rough  pine  board  on  which  he  him- 
self was  seated. 

"I  shall  be  glad  of  a  ride,  sir,"  courte- 
ously answered  the  man  addressed, 
coming  forward  to  the  side  of  the  wagon. 
"I  find  it  rather  warm  walking  this  af- 
ternoon. I  am  going  as  far  as  Henry 
Harding's  place;"  and  tossing  the  satch- 
el which  he  carried  into  the  vehicle,  he 
climbed  up  on  to  the  seat  beside  the 
driver. 

As  they  went  rattling  and  jolting  along 
over  the  rough  country  road  the  strang- 


er proved  to  be  a  very  pleasant  compan- 
ion, chatting  away  in  an  easy,  agreeable 
manner  which  was  highly  pleasing  to 
the  simple  hearted  old  man  beside  him, 
and  when,  a  little  later,  they  drew  up 
before  the  row  of  tall  poplars  growing  in 
front  of  the  Harding  place,  and  the 
stranger  alighted,  the  farmer  drove  on, 
muttering,  "That's  a  mighty  sociable 
chap,  'specially  fur  a  big  bug.  Wonder 
what  he  wants  at  Henry  Harding's?  " 

The  "chap"  referred  to  opened  the 
gate  in  the  neat  picket  fence,  then 
paused,  intent  on  the  beautiful  tran- 
quility of  the  scene  before  him.  Just 
ahead,  through  the  trees,  could  be  seen 
the  Harding  farm  house,  an  old  fash- 
ioned, roomy  structure,  with  wide 
opened  doors  and  cool,  vine-wreathed 
porches.  On  each  side  of  the  path 
which  led  from  the  gate  to  the  house 
were  well  kept  lawns  and  flower  beds, 
while  far  out  beyond  were  wide  fields  of 
ripening  grain  and  cool,  green  meadows 
looking  like  vast  velvety  carpets  spread 
out  in  the  sun.  Prosperity,  thrift  and 
plenty  smiled  from  every  nook  and  cor- 
ner of  the  grand  old  place,  and  as  the 
stranger  seemed  to  sense  the  beauty  of 
it  all,  he  muttered,  "A  goodly  heritage, 
surely.  The  old  place  is  much  changed 
for  the  better."  Then  walking  briskly 
up  the  path  he  knocked  at  the  open  front 
door. 

A  prim,  black-eyed  woman  answered 
his  summons,  to  whom  he  gave  his 
name  as  Mr.  Edwards — although  that 
was  not  the  name  printed  on  several 
business  cards  which  lay  in  his  pocket  at 
that  very  moment — and  asked  to  see 
Mr.  Henry  Harding. 

All  the  while  he  was  speaking  the 
woman  stood  coolly  surveying  him  from 
head  to  foot,  and  on  observing  the  rich 
texture  of  his  clothing  and  his  gentle- 
manly, well  bred  deportment,  answered 
obsequiously  that    her  husband  was   in 
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the  field  at  work,  but  would  be  in  soon. 
Would  Mr.  Edwards  come  in  and  wait  a 
few  moments,  or,  if  his  business  was  ur- 
gent, she  would  send  for  her  husband  at 
once. 

Mr.  Edwards  smilingly  informed  her 
that  he  was  in  no  hurry,  and  asked  per- 
mission to  sit  awhile  on  the  porch,  say- 
ing that  it  was  the  coolest,  most  com- 
fortable looking  place  he  had  seen  for 
some  time.  Mrs.  Harding  looked 
pleased,  and  nodded,  then  darting  into 
the  house,  returned  with  an  easy  chair, 
which  she  assured  him  would  be  more 
comfortable  than  the  porch  settee, 
whereupon  he  thanked  her  in  such  a 
polite,  courteous  manner  that  she  re- 
tired into  the  house  thinking  him  the 
most  perfect  gentleman  it  had  ever  been 
her  lot  to  meet. 

Left  alone,  the  man  calling  himself 
Mr.  Edwards  leaned  back  in  the  chair, 
which  under  ordinary  circumstances  he 
must  have  found  very  comfortable  in- 
deed, but  at  this  time  he  seemed  nerv- 
ous and  ill  at  ease,  evidently  finding  it 
very  hard  to  sit  still.  Once  he  arose, 
and  going  to  the  end  of  the  porch  stood 
for  some  time  looking  out  over  the  fields, 
which  shone  hot  and  glaring  beneath 
the  burning  rays  of  the  sun,  to  where 
the  men  were  at  work.  Then  tiring  of 
this,  he  came  back  and  resumed  his  seat 
in  the  chair.  Hardly  had  he  sat  down, 
however,  before  there  came  a  curious 
tap-tapping  sound  from  somewhere  near 
by,  which  caused  him  to  sit  up  very 
straight,  a  look  of  subdued  excitement 
on  his  face. 

The  sound  came  nearer;  someone  was 
coming  around  the  corner  of  the  house, 
and  soon  there  appeared  in  view  the 
bowed  figure  of  an  old  man,  poorly,  al- 
most shabbily  dressed,  and  tottering  as 
he  walked.  There  was  no  need  to  look 
into  the  dim,  filmy  eyes  to  see  that  he 
was  blind,   for  the   hesitating,  uncertain 


manner  in  which  he  moved  along,  feel- 
ing his  way  before  him  with  his  cane, 
told  the  pitiful  story. 

The  gaze  of  the  stranger  sitting  on 
the  porch  seemed  riveted  on  the  aged 
man's  advancing  form,  and  once  he  half 
started  from  his  chair  as  if  he  would  go 
to  meet  him,  but  sank  back  again,  watch- 
ing with  eager,  pitying  eyes  the  blind 
man's  movements.  Slowly  he  drew 
nearer,  pausing  every  now  and  then  to 
draw  a  long  breath,  as  if  the  heat  was 
too  much  for  him,  then  started  on  again, 
when  all  at  once  his  foot  caught  in  a 
vine  trailing  across  the  path  and  he  was 
thrown  heavily  forward.  As  he  fell  he 
threw  out  both  hands  in  a  frightened, 
helpless  way,  giving  vent  to  a  low  cry, 
then  suddenly  felt  himself  caught  and 
held  in  a  strong  grasp,  while  a  man's 
agitated  voice  said: 

"Are  you  hurt,  sir.'  I  hope  you  are 
not  hurt ! " 

The  old  man  was  pale,  and  trembling 
all  over.  "No,  I  am  not  hurt,  thanks 
to  you,  sir,"  he  answered;  then  with 
weak  fingers  he  touched  the  hand  still 
resting  upon  his  arm,  and  asked,  "Who 
are  you.'' "  and  the  answer  came  in  a  low 
voice,  "A  stranger." 

The  blind  man  sighed.  "I  might  have 
known  it,"  he  said,  "but  some  how  I 
thought  your  voice  sounded  kind  of  fa- 
miliar." Then  raising  his  poor,  sight- 
less eyes  toward  the  man  beside  him, 
added,  "Ah,  sir,  a  slight  fall  like  the  one 
from  which  you  have  just  saved  me 
doubt  ess  seems  but  a  trifle  to  j'ou,  but 
you  cannot  imagine  what  terror  even 
such  small  things  hold  for  one  who  is 
old  and  blind  like  myself.  Will  you 
kindly  hand  me  my  cane,  sir,  I  have 
dropped  it  somewhere." 

The  stranger  placed  the  cane  in  the 
old  man's  shaking  fingers,  then  drawing 
him  towards  the  porch,  said, 

"Come  in  out  of  the  sun.     It  is  cool 
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and  refreshing  here  on  the  porch — come 
in  and  rest  yourself." 

But  the  bUnd  man  shook  his  head. 

"Not  there;  she  might  not  Hke  it," 
nodding  sidewise  towards  the  house. 
"There  is  a  place  out  in  the  orchard 
where  I  often  sit — I  will  go  there." 

But  Mr.  Edwards  would  not  have  it 
so,  but  continued  to  urge  the  trembling 
old  man  forward,  until  finally  the  blind 
man  yielded  and  allowed  himself  to  be  led 
beneath  the  shady  porch.  No  amount 
of  persuasion,  however,  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Edwards  could  induce  him  to  sit  in 
the  easy  chair,  but  feeling  about  with  his 
cane  he  found  the  settee  and  sank  down 
into  its  farthest  corner,  still  protesting 
that  slie  would  not  like  it. 

Just  then  there  came  the  sound  of 
heavy  footsteps  along  the  hall,  and  a 
man,  a  short,  heavy  set  man,  came  out 
on  to  the  porch,  and  advancing  to  where 
the  stranger  stood,  said  civilly,  "Mr. 
Edwards,  I  presume.  My  wife  said  you 
wished  to  see  me." 

For  the  space  of  a  few  seconds  of 
time  Mr.  Edwards  did  not  answer,  but 
stood  with  sharp,  penetrating  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  other's  face,  then  as  if  recol- 
lecting himself,  he  bowed  and  hastened 
to  make  known  the  business  which  had 
brought  him  to  the  Harding  farm  house. 

He  was,  he  said,  the  representative  of 
a  large  banking  firm  in  New  York  City, 
who,  wishing  to  establish  branch  houses 
in  several  of  the  western  cities  and 
towns,  had  sent  him  out  to  ascertain  the 
feasibility  of  the  plan,  and  as  Mr.  Hard- 
ing had  been  cited  to  him  as  the  most 
iniiuential  as  well  as  the  wealtiest  land 
owner  in  Enderly,  he  would  like  very 
much  if  Mr.  Harding  could  spare  the 
time  to  have  a  talk  with  him  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Henry  Harding's  face  lit  up  with 
pleasure  at  the  compliment  which  Mr. 
Edwards'    words    implied,  and    he   an- 


swered that  it  would  please  him  greatly 
to  hear  what  the  gentleman  had  to  say 
upon  the  matter;  whereupon  the  two 
men  seated  themselves  and  began  a 
lively  business  discussion,  which  lasted 
until  Mrs.  Harding  appeared  in  the  door 
way  with  the  announcement  that  supper 
was  ready.  Mr.  Edwards  then  arose 
and  asked  to  be  directed  to  the  nearest 
hotel,  saying  that  he  e.xpected  to  stay 
in  Enderly  for  several  days  yet,  and 
would  see  Mr.  Harding  again. 

Henry  Harding  coughed  and  looked 
at  his  wife,  who  nodded  quickly  back  at 
him:  whereupon  he  pressed  their  visitor 
to  stay  and  take  supper  with  them,  and 
then,  he  said,  they  could  finish  their 
talk  afterwards. 

Mr.  Edwards  looked  somewhat  sur- 
prised but  very  well  pleased,  and  accept- 
ed the  hospitable  invitation  in  the  same 
gracious  spirit  in  which  it  was  given. 
As  they  passed  into  the  house  he  noticed 
that  neither  the  farmer  nor  his  wife  paid 
the  slightest  attention  to  the  blind  man 
sitting  so  forlornly  in  the  corner  of  the 
settee. 

In  the  low-ceiled,  old  fashioned  din- 
ing room  Agnes  Harding  had  set  the 
table  with  her  finest,  snowiest  cloth  and 
best  china  in  honor  of  the  polite  strang- 
er, to  whom  she  had  taken  a  great  hk- 
ing.  Iilverything  about  the  place  was 
scrupulously,  almost  painfully,  clean. 
Near  the  window  stood  a  brown-eyed, 
rosy-cheeked  girl  about  twelve  or  thir- 
teen years  old,  who  Mrs.  Harding  in- 
formed their  visitor  was  Maggie,  their 
only  child. 

"Maggie,"  Mr.  Edwards  repeated  the 
name  softly.  "That  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful name  in  all  the  world  to  me,  little 
one,"  laying  his  hand  gently  on  thegirl's 
brown  hair.    "Itwas  my  mother's  name." 

The  child  smiled  into  the  kind  face 
above  her.  "Itwas  my  grandma's  name, 
too,"  she  said. 
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As  they  were  seating  themselves  at 
the  table,  Maggie  said  something  in  a 
low  tone  to  her  mother  about  "  waiting 
to  eat  with  grandpa,"  but  Mrs.  Harding 
stopped  her,  and  with  an  angry  look 
bade  her  stop  her  nonsense  and  sit 
down.  The  little  girl  obeyed,  though 
with  evident  reluctance,  glancing  wist- 
fully every  now  and  then  to  where  the 
quiet  old  figure  was  plainly  visible 
through  the  open  window. 

Pleasantly  the  meal  progressed,  Mr. 
Edwards  partaking  heartily  of  the  good 
things  before  him,  for  no  matter  what 
Agnes  Harding's  faults  might  be,  it  was 
an  acknowledged  fact  among  her  neigh- 
bors that  not  one  of  them  could  excel 
her  in  the  art  of  cooking;  and  as  their 
guest  ate  and  praised  the  sweet,  golden- 
hued  butter  and  delicious  home  made 
bread  and  other  dainties  with  which  the 
table  was  spread,  the  face  of  the  woman 
glowed  with  pleasure. 

Sitting  opposite  him  at  the  table,  Mr. 
Edwards  had  a  better  opportunity  to 
study  the  face  of  his  host  than  before, 
and  thought  that  although  Henry  Hard- 
ing was  said  to  be  a  rich  man,  he  did  not 
look  like  a  happy  one.  His  countenance 
wore  a  peevish,  discontented  expression, 
and  he  had  a  curious  way  of  lowering 
his  eyes  when  spoken  to,  seldom  look- 
ing anyone  squarely  in  the  face.  But 
gloomy  and  silent  as  he  evidently  was 
by  nature,  he  seemed  to  thaw  out  won- 
derfully under  the  genial  influence  of 
Mr.  Edwards,  who  seemed  to  possess 
the  art  of  bringing  whatever  good  a  per- 
son had  in  him  to  the  surface,  and  talked 
and  smiled  as  he  was  seldom  known  to  do. 
And  Mrs.  Harding — for  once  she  for- 
got to  say  sharp,  sarcastic  things,  and 
was  graciousness  and  affability  itself, 
applying  all  her  energies  to  the  agreea- 
ble task  of  entertaining  their  guest,  for 
whom  her  liking  grew  more  and  more 
with  each  passing  moment. 


The  meal  was  almost  finished,  when 
during  a  pause  in  the  conversation  Mr. 
lidwards  asked,  as  if  the  thought  had 
just  occurred  to  him, 

"Have  you  any  relatives  in  New  York, 
Mr.  Harding.''  I  have  known  a  man 
there  for  years  who  bears  the  name  of 
Harding." 

"In  New  York.-""  echoed  the  farmer. 
"No,  we  have  no  relatives  there  that  I 
know  of."  Then  suddenly  a  look  of  in- 
terest flashed  across  his  face,  and  he 
asked,  "What  sort  of  a  fellow  is  he — 
young  or  old.''     What  is  he  like.''" 

Mr.  Edwards  laughed  pleasantly. 

"Now  you  have  me  there,"  he  said, 
"for  I  never  was  good  at  describing  peo- 
ple. I  should  say  he  was  about  as  old 
as  I  am,  though,  and — yes,  now  I  think 
of  it,  about  my  height  and  complexion. 
Just  an  ordinary  sort  of  a  chap,  you 
know,  nothing  at  all  remarkable  about 
him." 

"Do  you  know — can  you  tell  me  what 
his  first  name  is.-""  asked  Henry  Harding. 

Mr.  Edwards  thought  a  moment. 
"Let  me  see,  what  is  his  name.'"  he  said 
slowly.  "I  have  heard  it  scores  and 
scores  of  times,  but  I  forget  names  so 
easily.  Is  it  Edwins' — no — Edwardi" — 
that's  it — Edward  Harding." 

Husband  and  wife  exchanged  quick 
glances  across  the  table,  and  after  a  mo- 
ment's silence  the  former  said, 

"You  say  you  have  known  this  man 
for  a  long  time,  sir.?  Will  you  tell  us  all 
you  know  of  him,  who  he  is  and  where 
he  came  from.''" 

Mr.  Edwards  shook  his  head.  "I  am 
afraid  there  is  very  little  I  can  tell  you, 
Mr.  Harding,"  he  said,  "for  I  do  not 
remember  ever  hearing  the  man  talk 
much  about  himself  or  his  former  place 
of  living.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me 
as  if  there  must  be  something  unpleasant 
connected  with  his  past  life  which  he 
wished  to  forget  if  he  could — something 
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which  he  neither  wanted  to  speak  of  nor 
think  about." 

Again  Henry  Harding  looked  signifi- 
cantly at  his  wife,  then  half  disappoint- 
edly replied,  "I  am  sorr}%  sir.  I  wish 
you  knew  more  about  him.  Is  there 
nothing  else  that  you  can  think  of — no- 
thing in  his  looks  or  manners  by  which 
a  person  could  identify  him  if  he  had 
met  him  before.''" 

Mr.  Edwards  sat  looking  down  at  his 
plate  for  several  moments,  thinking 
deeply;  then  looked  up  with  a  quick 
smile.  "It  is  not  much,"  he  said,  "but 
perhaps  you  would  remember  it  if  you 
had  ever  known  him.  This  Harding 
fellow  has  one  peculiarity  about  which 
his  friends  often  tease  him.  When  wor- 
ried or  perple.xed  over  anything  he  has 
an  odd  way  of  sitting  with  his  eyes 
closed  and  rumpling  his  hair  with  his 
fingers,  making  it  stand  straight  out  in 
every  direction  all  over  his  head." 

"That's  Ned,"  cried  Mr.  Harding  in  a 
tone  of  conviction,  dropping  his  knife 
and  fork  beside  his  plate  and  nodding 
several  times  at  his  wife.  "That's  just 
the  way  he  used  to  do.  I  remember 
many  times  asking  him  if  he  was  trying 
to  make  a  porcupine  of  himself." 

"Don't  be  foolish,  Henry!"  sharply 
interrupted  his  wife.  "If  I  were  you  I 
would  not  be  so  sure  until  I  had  more 
proof." 

Mr.  Edwards  looked  interested. 

"What  is  it .'"  he  asked,  "have  I  stum- 
bled upon  someone  with  whom  you  are 
acquainted.''  Some  relative  or  friend, 
perhaps.     If  so,  I  am  pleased." 

"I  am  not  sure,  sir;  but  from  your 
description  it  seems  like  it  must  be  my 
brother  Ned,  whom  I  have  not  seen  for 
nearly  thirty  years,"  answered  Henry 
Harding,  who  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
all  about  the  food  on  his  plate  and  sat 
looking  down  at  the  floor  by  his  side. 
Once  or  twice  he   seemed  to  hesitate. 


then  looking  up,  asked  in  a  nervous,  un- 
steady kind  of  voice,  "Can  you  tell  me, 
is  he — is  this  Edward  Harding  poor.''" 

Mr.  Edwards  looked  straight  into  the 
shrinking  face  before  him  and  said: 

"Poor!  Oh,  no,  not  now;  but  I  think 
he  has  seen  some  pretty  hard  times. 
No,  I  think  he  is  in  rather  comfortable 
circumstances  at  present." 

Here  Mrs.  Harding  spoke  up  with  an 
unpleasant  look  in  her  black  eyes. 

"I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question, 
Mr.  Edwards,  which  I  think  more  to  the 
point:  Is  the  man  at  all  respectable.'" 

For  a  moment  their  visitor  fidgeted 
with  his  napkin,  then  throwing  back  his 
head,  broke  into  a  hearty  laugh,  so 
hearty  that  Agnes  Harding  laughed  too, 
without  knowing  why  she  did  so;  even 
her  husband's  peevish  countenance  re- 
laxed into  a  smile.  Mr.  Edwards  soon 
recovered  himself,  however,  and  said 
gravely, 

"Pardon  my  rudeness,  Mrs.  Harding. 
Yes,  I  think  he  is  respectable — at  least, 
I  believe  he  has  the  reputation  of  being 
a  pretty  decent  sort  of  fellow." 

"Well,"  the  woman  replied  with  a 
toss  of  her  head,  "I  don't  know  as  it 
makes  much  difference  to  my  husband 
or  myself  who  or  what  he  is,  for  Ned 
Harding  is  the  last  person  in  the  world 
we  should  care  to  see,  anyway.  She 
paused  for  a  moment,  but  no  one  an- 
swered, then  raising  her  eyes  to  the 
handsome,  smiling  face  opposite,  con- 
tinued: "You  see,  sir,  Ned  Harding 
was  always  a  shiftless,  worthless  fellow 
whom  nobody  could  get  along  with,  and 
when  he  left  home  years  ago  and  never 
came  back,  it  was  a  great  relief  to  every- 
body, especially  my  husband  and  his 
father,  to  whom  he  had  always  been  the 
source  of  much  trouble.  I  never  knew 
him  myself,  but  I  heard  all  about  him 
long  ago." 

Henry  Harding  coughed  and  cast  an 
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admonishing  look  at  his  wife,  of  whom 
he  evidently  stood  in  great  awe,  for 
speaking  thus  of  their  family  affairs  to  a 
stranger,  but  she  paid  no  heed  to  him 
and  went  on  talking'. 

"In  all  the  years  he  has  been  away 
not  a  word  has  come  to  tell  of  his  where- 
abouts, but  he  has  kept  silent,  leaving 
the  care  of  his  father  entirely  to  us,  and 
you  can  see,  sir,"  nodding  towards  the 
motionless  figure  of  the  blind  man, 
"what  a  burden  and  care  he  is.  For 
years  my  husband  here  has  thought  his 
brother  must  be  dead,  but  I  have  always 
said  he  would  come  to  life  quick  enough 
when  the  old  man  is  gone,  for  of  course 
he  will  expect  then  to  get  a  share  of  the 
property  here,  but,"  with  a  short  laugh, 
"he  will  find  himself  too  late,  for  Henry 
has  got  the  deeds  to  the  whole  place 
all  made  out  in  his  own  name  safe  and 
sound.  So  you  see,  sir,  I  am  right  in 
saying  that  it  can  make  little  difference 
to  my  husband  or  myself  whether  this 
man  you  tell  about  is  Ned  Harding  or 
not." 

For  an  instant  a  queer  look  shone  in 
Mr.  Edwards'  dark  eyes,  and  it  seemed 
to  be  with  great  difficulty  that  he  con- 
trolled himself  and  answered  coolly  and 
civilly  as  before. 

"I  begin  to  understand,  Mrs.  Harding, " 
he  said,  "but  of  course  the  fellow  could 
expect  nothing  else  after  the  way  he  has 
acted.  How  old  did  you  say  he  was 
when  he  ran  away  and  left  his  poor  old 
father.''  You  said  he  ran  away,  did  you 
not.?" 

The  question  was  directed  to  Mr. 
Harding,  but  it  was  his  wife  who  an- 
swered, 

"Well,  not  exactly,  sir,  but  of  course 
it  would  have  come  to  that  if  his  father 
hadn't  taken  things  into  his  own  hands 
and  sent  him  away.  He  was  about  six- 
teen years  old  when  he  left  home — only 
a  boy  you  will  perhaps  think,  but,  I  as- 


sure you,  a  thoroughly  bad,  vicious  one 
Why,    sir,    he  even   tried    to   take    his 
brother's  life,  as  they  were  at  work  to- 
gether   in    the    field,  the    day  he    went 
away." 

As  the  woman  spoke  she  wondered 
why  it  was  that  the  eyes  of  their  guest 
so  quickly  sought  the  right  wrist  of  her 
husband  as  it  rested  upon  the  table. 
This  the  latter  did  not  notice,  so  busy 
was  he  with  his  thoughts. 

For  several  moments  Mr.  Edwards 
did  not  answer,  but  looking  out  at  the 
aged  man  on  the  porch,  wondered  what 
he  was  thinking  about ;  he  must  have 
heard  all  they  had  been  saying,  and  be 
thinking  kindly  or  otherwise  of  the  way- 
ward boy  whom  he  had  sent  from  home 
years  ago — the  boy  whom  Mrs.  Harding 
said  had  always  been  such  a  trouble  to 
him!  How  he  wished  he  knew!  Then 
turning  again  to  his   hostess  he  replied, 

"If  the  boy  was  so  bad  as  you  say,  it 
must  indeed  have  been  a  relief  to  be  rid 
of  the  young  rascal,  and  no  wonder  that 
his  brother,  and  even  his  father,  turned 
against  him.  I  think  he  must  have  de- 
served all  he  got,  eh,  Mr.  Harding.'" 

As  he  spoke  he  again  looked  keenly 
into  the  man's  face  opposite,  but  Henry 
Harding  kept  his  eyes  lowered  to  his 
plate  and  did  not  look  up  nor  answer. 

But  here  an  unexpected  interruption 
came.  Little  Maggie,  who  had  sat  very 
still  during  all  that  had  been  said,  now 
spoke  up  excitedly,  her  wide  open, 
brown  eyes  gazing  earnestly  into  Mr. 
Edwards'  face. 

"Oh,  sir!  I  do  not  believe  he  was  so 
bad,  indeed  I  do  not !  " 

"Maggie!"  said  her  mother  sharply. 

But  the  man  on  the  other  side  of  the 
table  smiled  into  the  little  girl's  eager 
face  and  asked  gently,  "Why  do  j'ou 
think  so,  little  one.''" 

"Because,  sir,"  answered  the  child,  "I 
have   seen   his   picture,  and  he  doesn't 
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look  at  all  bad,  and  grandpa  says  that 
grandmaloved  him  very  dearly,  and  that 
he  was  always  so  good  to  her." 

"Maggie,  leave  the  table  !  "  said  Mrs. 
Harding,  and  the  child  obeyed.  As  she 
passed  Mr.  Edwards'  chair  he  looked  so 
kindly  at  her  that  her  small  face  flushed 
with  pleasure. 

"That  child  grows  to  be  more  spoiled 
everyday,"  said  Agnes  Harding  to  her 
husband,  who  muttered, 

"Strange,  but  she  has  always  stood 
up  ior  Ned,  you  know,  ever  since  she 
has  heard  anything  about  him." 

"Only  a  child's  silly  notion,"  replied 
the  mother  quickly;  then  smilingly  she 
turned  towards  their  guest  to  renew  the 
conversation  where  she  had  dropped 
it. 

"And  so,  Mr.  Edwards,"  she  said, 
"you  will,  of  course,  understand  after 
what  I  have  told  you  that  there  can  be 
but  little  love  between  ourselves  and 
Ned  Harding,  and  when  you  go  back  to 
New  York,  if  you  see  that  man  again,  I 
wish  you  would  mention  your  visit  here 
to  him,  and  if  he  should  prove  to  be  my 
husband's  brother,  just  tell  him  for  us 
that  we  hope  he  will  stay  where  he  is, 
as  we  have  no  wish  to  renew  our  ac- 
quaintance with  him." 

Mr.  Edwards  bowed.  "I  shall  be  sure 
to  remember  your  words,  Mrs.  Hard- 
ing," he  said  gravely. 

Henry  Harding  did  not  speak,  but  he 
shifted  about  uneasily  in  his  chair. 

yust  then  one  of  the  farm  hands  came 
to  the  door  and  asked  to  see  "the  boss" 
about  some  of  the  work  outside,  and  the 
meal  being  finished,  they  all  arose  from 
the  table,  Mr.  Harding  to  accompany 
the  man  to  the  barn,  his  wife  to  return 
to  her  housewifely  duties,  while  Mr. 
Edwards  resumed  his  former  seat  on 
the  porch  to  await  the  return  of  his 
host,  who  seemed  very  anxious  to  fin- 


ish his  talk  with  him  on  the   bank   sub- 
ject. 

(to  be  continued.) 

SOME  LITTLE  ONES'  SAYINGS. 

Her  Right. — A  little  girl,  the  daughter 
of  a  clergyman,  was  ailing,  and  in  con- 
seciuence  had  been  put  to  bed  early. 
"Mama,"  said  she,  "I  want  to  see  my 
dear  papa."  "No,  dear,"  said  her 
mother;  "papa  i?  not  to  be  disturbed 
just  now."  Presently  came  the  plead- 
ing voice:  "I  want  to  see  my  papa.'" 
"No,"  was  the  answer,  "I  cannot  dis- 
turb him."  Then  the  four-year-old  par- 
ishioner rose  to  a  c|uestion  of  privilege. 
"Mama,"  said  she,  "I  am  a  sick  woman, 
and  I  want  to  see  my  minister.'" 

A  pretty  anecdote  is  related  of  a  child 
who  was  greatly  perturbed  by  the  dis- 
covery that  her  brothers  had  set  traps 
to  catch  b.rds.  Questioned  as  to  what 
she  had  done  in  the  matter,  she  replied, 
"I  prayed  that  the  traps  might  not  catch 
the  birds."  "Anything  else.'"  "Yes," 
she  said,  "I  then  prayed  that  Godwould 
prevent  the  birds  getting  into  the  traps, 
and,"  as  if  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  of 
faith  and  works,  "I  went  and  kicked  the 
traps  all  to  pieces." 

Old  Gentleman — Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  your  teachers  never  thrash  you.' 

Little  Boy — Never.  We  have  moral 
suasion  at  our  school. 

Old  Gentleman^What's   that.' 

Boy — Oh, we  get  kep'  in,  and  stood  up 
in  corners, and  locked  out, and  locked  in, 
and  made  to  write  one  word  a  thousand 
times,  and  scowled  at  and  jawed  at,  and 
that's  all. 

Little  Tommy's  sister  had  been  ill, 
and  when  he  saw  her  he  exclaimed,  "You 
look  as  though  you  had  swollered  a 
skeleton  too  big  for  you." 
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THE  REPETITION  OF  SACRED 
ORDINANCES. 


TiHERE  appears  to  be,  among 
some  of  our  people,  an  inade- 
gj^^;^'  quate  conception  of  the  sanctity 
^^^1  attending  certain  of  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  Holy  Priesthood.  True, 
the  ministrations  of  those  in  authority 
amongst  us  are  not  attended  with  the 
pomp  and  worldly  ceremony  that  char- 
acterize the  procedure  in  other  so-called 
churches,  but  the  fact  that  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  is  in 
possession  of  the  Priesthood  is  sufficient 
to  make  any  and  every  ordinance  ad- 
ministered by  due  authority  within  the 
Church  an  event  of  supreme  importance. 
In  perfirming  any  such  ordinance,  the 
one  who  officiates  speaks  and  acts,  not 
of  himself  and  of  his  personal  authority, 


but  by  virtue  of  his  ordination  and  ap- 
pointment as  a  representative  of  the 
powers  of  heaven.  We  do  not  set  apart 
bishops  and  other  officers  in  the  Church, 
with  the  Fhow  and  ceremony  of  a  gala 
day,  as  do  certain  sectarians,  nor  do  we 
make  the  ordinance  of  baptism  a  spec- 
tacular display;  but  the  simplicity  of  the 
order  established  in  the  Church  of  Christ 
ought  rather  to  add  to  than  take  from 
the  sacred  character  of  the  several  ordi- 
nances. 

An  illustration  of  the  fact  that  many 
do  not  understand  the  full  sanctity  of 
certain  ordinances  is  found  in  the  desire 
some  evince  to  have  such  repeated. 
Until  within  a  few  years  it  was  a  very 
general  custom  in  the  Church  to  allow  a 
repetition  of  the  baptismal  rite  to  adults 
before  they  entered  the  temples.  This 
custom,  first  established  by  due  author- 
ity, and  for  good  cause  (see  "The 
Articles  of  Faith"  by  Talmage,  — 144-148) 
finally  came  to  be  regarded  by  many 
members  of  the  Church  as  essential,  and 
indeed,  "re-baptism"  was  generally 
looked  upon,  though  wrongly,  as  sepa- 
rate and  different  from  the  first  ordinance 
of  the  gospel — baptism — by  which  alone 
may  one  gain  entrance  to  the  Church  of 
Christ.  But  the  most  hurtful  feature  of 
this  misunderstanding  was  the  disposi- 
tion of  some  to  look  upon  the  repeated 
baptisms  as  a  sure  means  of  securing 
forgiveness  of  sins  from  time  to  time, 
and  this  might  easily  have  led  to  the 
thought  that  one  may  sin  with  compara- 
tive impunity  if  he  were  baptized  at 
frequent  intervals.  This  condition  has 
been  changed  in  the  Church,  and  at  the 
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present  time  only  those  who,  having 
been  admitted  to  the  fold  of  Christ  by 
baptism,  afterward  stray  therefrom  or 
are  disfellowshiped  or  excommunicated 
by  due  process  of  the  Church  courts,  are 
considered  as  fit  subjects  to  receive  a 
repetition  of  the  initiatory  ordinance. 
These  remarks,  it  must  be  understood, 
have  no  reference  to  the  baptisms  and 
other  ordinances  performed  in  the  tem- 
ples. 

In  the  matter  of  administering  to  the 
sick,  according  to  the  order  and  practice 
established  in  the  Church,  care  should 
be  taken  to  avoid  unwarranted  repeti- 
tions. When  an  administration  is  made, 
and  when  the  blessing  pronounced  upon 
the  afflicted  one  has  been  received,  the 
ordinance  should  not  be  repeated,  rather 
let  the  time  be  given  to  prayer  and 
thanksgiving  for  the  manifestation  of 
divine  power  already  granted  and  real- 
ized. No  limit  should  be  or  can  be  set 
to  the  offering  of  prayer  and  the  render- 
ing of  praise  to  the  Giver  of  good,  for  we 
are  specially  told  to  pray  without  ceas- 
ing, and  no  special  authority  of  the 
Priesthood  or  standing  in  the  Church  is 
essential  to  the  offering  of  prayer;  but 
the  actual  administration  by  anointing 
with  oil  and  by  the  imposition  of  hands 
by  those  who  hold  the  proper  office  in 
the  Priesthood  is  an  authoritative  ordi- 
nance, too  sacred  in  its  nature  to  be  per- 
formed lightly,  or  to  be  repeated  loosely 
when  the  blessing  has  been  gained. 

Another  ordinance  claiming  mention 
in  this  connection,  though  somewhat 
different  from  those  already  cited,  is 
that  of  naming  and  blessing  infants.  In 
accordance  with  the  rule  of  the  Church, 
children  born  to  members  of  the  Church 
are  taken  to  the  monthly  fast  meetings 
in  the  several  wards,  and  are  there 
blessed  and  named  by  or  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  bishopric.  It  is  usual  on  such 
-n  occasion  for  the  Bishop  to  call  upon 


the  father  of  the  child,  if  he  be  present, 
and  if  he  be  an  Elder,  in  good  standing, 
to  take  part  with  the  bishopric  in  the 
ordinance.  This  is  in  everyway  proper, 
for  the  blessing  so  pronounced  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  father's  blessing.  Record  of 
the  ordinance  so  performed  in  the  ward 
meeting  is  made  by  the  ward  clerk. 

However,  a  father,  holding  the  higher 
Priesthood,  may  desire  to  bless  and  name 
his  child  at  home,  perhaps  at  an  earlier 
date  than  would  bs  convenient  or  possi- 
ble for  mother  and  babe  to  attend  a  fast 
meeting  in  the  ward.  Many  Elders  de- 
sire to  perform  this  ordinance  within  the 
circle  of  their  own  families  on  or  about 
the  eighth  day  of  the  child's  life.  This 
also  is  proper,  for  the  father,  if  he  be 
worthy  of  his  Priesthood,  has  certain 
rights  and  authority  within  his  family, 
comparable  to  those  of  the  Bishop  with 
relation  to  the  ward.  Too  often  amongst 
us  the  head  of  the  family,  though  he 
hold  the  higher  Priesthood,  fails  to  mag- 
nify his  calling  as  the  spiritual  head  of 
his  household.  It  would  be  better  if 
every  Elder  who  is  a  father  rose  to  the 
dignity  of  his  position,  and  officiated  in 
his  holy  office  within  his  family  organi- 
zation. He  may  call  to  his  aid  any 
others  who  are  worthy  holders  of  the 
requisite  authority  in  the  Priesthood, 
but  it  is  his  privilege  to  stand  as  the  head 
of  his  household,  and  to  perform  the 
ordinances  pertaining  to  his  family.  The 
question  arises,  and  has  recently  been 
presented  in  specific  form,  If  an  Elder 
performs  the  ordinance  of  naming  and 
blessing  his  own  child  at  home,  is  it 
necessary  that  the  ordinance  be  repeated 
in  the  ward  meeting.'  We  answer.  No; 
the  father's  blessing  is  authoritative, 
proper,  and  sufficient.  But  every  such 
case  iiiiist  be  promptlv  reported  to  the 
Bishop  of  the  ward,  who  will  direct  the 
clerk  to  make  full  and  proper  record  of 
the   matter,    entering   the   name  of  the 
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child,  with  date  of  birth  and  blessing, 
and  all  data  as  to  parentage,  etc.,  on  the 
books  of  the  ward.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Teachers  and  Priests  in  their  house  to 
house  visitations  among  the  people  to 
see  that  all  such  reports  are  fully  and 
promptly  made. 

The  repetition  of  the  ordinance  of 
naming  and  blessing  children  tends  to 
diminish  our  regard  for  the  authority 
and  sanctity  attending  the  father's  bless- 
ing within  the  household. 

But  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  if  the 
child  be  not  blessed  and  named  by  due 
authority  at  home  it  should  be  taken  to 
the  fast  meeting  of  the  ward  on  the 
earliest  possible  occasion,  there  to  re- 
ceive the  blessing  and  to  have  its  name 
duly  entered  on  the  books  of  the  Church. 

There  is  also  another  point  in  this 
connection  to  which  attention  may 
profitably  be  drawn.  It  is  the  too  fre- 
quent use  in  the  ordinary  conversation 
of  the  Saints  of  the  titles  "Prophet,  Seer 
and  Revelator, "  "Apostle,"  etc.  These 
titles  are  too  sacred  to  be  used  indis- 
criminately in  our  common  talk.  There 
are  occasions  when  they  are  quite  prop- 
er and  in  place;  but  in  our  every-day 
conversations  it  is  sufficient  honor  to 
address  any  brother  holding  the  Mel- 
chisedek  priesthood  as  Elder.  The  term 
Elder  is  a  general  one,  applying  to  all 
those  who  hold  the  higher  priesthood, 
whether  they  be  Apostles,  Patriarchs, 
High  Priests  or  Seventies;  and  to  ad- 
dress a  brother  as  Apostle  So  and  So, 
or  Patriarch  Such-a-one  in  the  common 
talk  of  business  and  the  like,  is  using 
titles  too  sacred  to  be  in  place  on  such 
occasions.  It,  in  a  lesser  degree,  par- 
takes of  the  character  of  that  evil  of 
which  we  are  so  often  warned — the  too 
frequent  use  of  the  name  of  that  Holy 
Being  whom  we  worship,  and  of  His 
Son,  our  Redeemer.  To  avoid  this 
evil  the   saints  in  ancient    days  called 


the  holy  priesthood  after  the  great  High 
Priest  Melchisedek,  while  the  royal  and 
correct  title  is,  "The  priesthood  after 
the  order  of  the  Son  of  God."  The  use 
of  all  these  titles  continuously  and  in- 
discriminately savors  somewhat  of  blas- 
phemy, and  is  not  pleasing  to  our  Hea- 
venly Father.  Joseph  E.  Smith. 

NICKEL  DONATION  PRIZE  WINNERS. 

The  following  Stakes  are  entitled  to  ten  bound 
volumes  of  the  Juvenile  Instructor,  each  one 
having  remitted  to  the  General  Treasurer  by 
December  15th  a  full  one  hundred  per  cent  of 
the  present  year's  nickel  donation,  based  on  the 
total  enrollment  ot  their  Sunday  Schools  as 
shown  in  the  respective  statistical  reports  tor 
December  31,  igoi: 

Alberta,  Pocatello, 

Bannock,  Salt  Lake, 

Benson,  San  Juan, 

Box  Elder,  San  Luis, 

Davis,  South  Sanpete, 

Granite,  St.  Johns, 

Jordan,  St.  Joseph, 

Juarez,  Star  Valley, 

Maricopa,  Summit, 

North  Sanpete,  Tooele, 

Weber. 
Those  stake   superintendents  who  have  not 
already   done   so,  will  kindly  advise  the  UnioB 
Board  how  they  wish  their  copies  forwarded. 

We  trust  that  those  stakes  that  have  not  been 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the  ten  volume  prize, 
will  continue  their  efforts  so  as  to  remit  the  full 
amount  by  January  15th,  which  will  entitleeach 
of  them  to  the  five  volume  prize. 


nVMN. 

0  Thou,  whose  bounty  fills  my  cup, 
With  every  blessing  meet, 

1  give  Thee  thanks  for  every  drop, 
The  bitter  and  the  sweet. 

I  praise  Thee  for  the  desert  road. 

And  for  the  river  side. 
For  all  Thy  goodness  hath  bestowed 

And  all  Thy  grace  denied. 

I  thank  Thee  for  both  smile  and  frown 
And  for  the  gain  and  loss; 

I  praise  Thee  for  the  future  crown 
And  for  the  present  cross. 


HYMN 
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I  thank  Thee  for  the  wing  of  love 
That  stirred  my  worldly  nest, 

And  for  the  storii.y  clouds  that  drove 
The  flutterer  to  Thy  breast. 


I  praise  Thee  for  the  glad  increase, 

And  for  the  waning  joy, 
And  for  this  strange,  this  settled  peace. 

Which  nothing  can  destroy.       Selected, 


A  NEW  MORMON  TOWN  IN  ALBERTA. 


'T*  HE  accompanying  picture  is  a 
^^*_^  business  block  in  a  town  little 
ssiiEffll  more  than  a  year  old.  In  front 
the  grass  is  hardly  trodden  down,  and 
the  people  have  scarcely  had  time  to 
fence  in  their  lots.  The  business  block 
consists  of  a  hotel,  a  bank,  a  postoffice, 
and  a  store.  I  asked  myself  the  ques- 
tion, "What  use  can  this  little  town  of 
eight  hundred  people  have  for  a  bank  .''" 
It  is  a  branch  from  Montreal  and  the 
banker  said  that  business  was  verj'good. 
Such  a  bank  is  not  allowed  to  loan 
money  on  real  estate  and  must  depend 
on  the  chattel  mortgages  of  sheep  and 
cattle  and,  perhaps  above  all,  on  the  in- 
dustry and  honor  of  the  people.  "Honor," 
the  banker  said,  "is  a  great  asset  to  a 
bank  like  ours."  There  are  four  or  five 
clerks  in  the  store,  and  twenty  or  thirty 
boarders  at  the  hotel.  The  front  steps 
present  a  busy  scene,  and  the  people  are 
discussing  the  wonderful  future  of  Ray- 
mond. At  different  places  along  the 
main  street,  shops  are  in  process  of 
erection,  and  the  lumber  yard  is  doing  a 
thriving  business.  Near  the  station  and 
at  one  end  of  the  town,  there  is  a  large 
roller-mill  which  has  cost  fully  thirty 
thousand  dollars,  and  has  a  capacity  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  a  day. 
What  makes  Ivaymond  a  place  of  un- 
usual interest  is  the  proposed  erection  of 
a  sugar  factory  which  will,  it  is  thought, 
cost  nearly  half  a  million. 

Here  a  farm  of  eighty  acres  seems  to 
be  the   minimum.     Twice   that   amount 


is  more  common  and  many  own  as  many 
as  two  or  three  hundred  acres.  I  was 
near  this  district  five  years  ago  and  it 
was  all  an  open  prairie.  Now  the  coun- 
try is  all  fenced  off.  There  is  more  than 
enough  wire  fence  about  the  colonies 
where  the  Saints  are  located  to  extend 
in  a  straight  line  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Atlantic  and  back.  In  all  directions 
from  this  little  community,  cattle  may 
be  seen  feeding  in  the  fields  from  which 
this  year  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
bushels  of  grain  have  been  taken.  Be- 
yond the  fields,  the  great  pasture  lands 
e.xtend  for  hundreds  of  miles.  Beef  cat- 
tle constitute  one  of  the  greatest  re- 
sources of  the  country. 

Formerly  there  ran  a  narrow  guage 
road  to  this  place.  It  is  now  made 
standard,  and  the  people  will  soon  feel 
the  quickening  financial  influence  of  large 
railroadconstructions  in  Canada.  What 
Canada  has  done  in  the  matter  of  rail- 
road building  is  really  wonderful.  In 
early  Dominion  days,  the  Canadian 
Pacific  was  built  by  the  aid  of  the  gov- 
ernment across  the  continent.  Now  a 
little  north  of  this,  a  transcontinental 
line,  the  Canadian  Northern,  is  building. 
On  the  morning  of  November  24th,  the 
officers  of  the  Grand  Trunk  line  an- 
nounced in  Winnipeg  the  intention  of 
that  company  to  build  a  through  line 
still  farther  north.  In  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  returns  of  1900,  we 
have  one  mile  of  railroad  to  each  three 
hundred    and    ninety    inhabitants.      In 
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Canada  there  is  one  mile  to  each  two 
hundred  and  ninety-five  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  Canadian  government  has 
paid  in  money  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  million  dollars  as  subsidies  besides 
enormous  grants  of  land. 

The  picture  of  the  town  I  have  just 
given  is  probably  the  most  interesting  of 
any  in  the  prairies  of  the  North  West 
Territories.  Still  people  are  coming  to 
Canada   from    the    Dakotas,    from    Ne- 


bushels.  During  the  present  year  the 
production  has  risen  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  milhon.  Of  this  amount  the 
Mormons  raised  probably  si.x  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  bushels.  But 
this  has  been  an  unusually  prosperous 
year.  The  growth  of  the  country,  how- 
ever, is  substantial  in  spite  of  many 
disadvantages  and  unattractive  aspects. 
Such  towns  as  Raymond  will  continue  to 
spring  up  till  the  country  for  hundreds  of 
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braska,  and  other  states.  The  migration 
of  the  former  is  now  to  the  north  and 
promises  to  be  as  active  as  it  was  a  few 
years  ago  to  our  western  states. 

It  is  surprising  how  far  north  in  Canada 
most  excellent  and  abundant  grain  can 
be  grown.  The  question  now  confront- 
ing the  country  is  largely  one  of  trans- 
portation. If  the  Grand  Trunk  expends 
seventy-five  or  a  hundred  million  dollars 
in  the  erection  of  its  road,  such  little 
towns  as  Raymond  will  some  day  be 
large  and  prosperous  communities.  On 
the  western  prairie  lands  of  Canada,  it  is 
estimated  that  there  are  about  one  half 
milhon  people.  In  1895  the  total  pro- 
duction of   grain   was  sixty-two  million 


miles   in   all   directions   is   dotted   with 
villages  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  farms. 

/.  M.   Tanner. 

SIX  THINGS. 


'T*   HE  chief  guide  at  Lauterbrunnen 
in    Switzerland   gives   to    each 
ag-aSal     Alpine   climber   before  he   sets 
forth  on  his  perilous   journey  an  alpen- 
stock and  a  half-dozen  words  of  warning. 
May  not  we  give  to  our  boy   and   girl 
friends  a  few  practical  hints   to   use    on 
their  upward  journey. 
Six    things    which    a 


know: 
First. 


boy    ought    to 
That  a  quiet   voice,    courtesy 
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and  kind  acts  are  as  essential  to  the  part 
in  the  world  of  a  gentleman  as  of  a 
gentlewoman. 

Second.  That  roughness,  blustering 
and  even  foolhardiness  are  not  man- 
liness. The  most  firm  and  courageous 
men  have  usually  been  the  most  gentle. 

Third.  That  muscular  strength  is  not 
health. 

Fourth.  That  a  brain  crammed  only 
with  facts  is  not  necessarily  a  wise  one. 

Fifth.  That  the  labor  impossible  to 
the  bo}'  of  fDurteen  will  be  easj'  to  the 
man  of  twenty. 

Sixth.  That  the  best  capital  for  a  boy 
is  not  money,  but  a  love  of  work,  simple 
tastes  and  a  heart  loyal  to  his  friends  and 
his  God. 

Six  things  which  a  girl  ought  to 
know: 

F"irst.  That  drawling  tones,  lan- 
guishing eyes,  or  an  affected  manner 
will  never  deceive  any  one  into  the  belief 
that  she  has  a  gentle  nature. 

Second.  That  while  the  best  unguents, 
depilatories  and  cosmetics  may  fail  in 
affecting  her  beauty,  every  secret  thought 
and  hidden  emotion  will  leave    an  inde- 


lible mark  upon  her  face  which  he  that 
runs  may  read.  Therefore,  pure  and 
lofty  thoughts,  true  and  kindly  emotions 
only  should  be  indulged  and  cultivated. 

Third.  That  the  true  gentlewoman, 
like  every  other  jewel  of  great  price, 
never  thrusts  herself  into  view.  Neither 
her  clothes,  her  voice  nor  her  manner 
challenge  public  notice. 

Fourth.  That  the  girl  with  whom 
young  men  can  romp  and  flirt  to  the 
least  unwarrantable  degree,  is  not  the 
one  whom  they  choose  when  they  wish 
to  marry. 

Fifth.  That  as  God  has  prepared 
woman  and  sent  her  into  the  world,  to 
be  a  wife  and  mother,  she  should  look 
forward  to  those  conditions  of  life,  not 
with  silly  and  vul?ar  jests,  but  with 
reverent,  earnest  effort  to  fit  herself 
for  them. 

Sixth.  That  the  "old  maid,"  if  she 
must  unavoidably  be  such,  may  find  for 
herself  a  work  and  position  as  noble  as 
that  of  any  other  woman. 

These  hints  may  help  both  boys  and 
girls  to  reach  surer  standing  ground  on 
the  heights  of  life.  Adapted. 


KINDERGARTEN  SONGS  AND  STORIES. 


(Sugig'ested  for  use  during 

THE  LITTLE  N£W  YEAR. 

Oh,  I  am  the  little  New  Year,  oh,  ho  ! 
Here  I  come  tripping  it  over  the  snow. 
Shaking  my  bells  with  a  mern'  din, 
So  open  your  doors  and  let  me  in  ! 

Blessings  I  bring  for  each  and  all, 
Big  folks  and  little  folks,  short  and  tall. 
Each  one  from  me  a  treasure  may  win, 
So  open  your  doors  and  let  me  in  ! 

For  I  am  the  little  New  Year,  oh,  ho  ! 
Here  I  come  tripjiing  it  over  the  snow, 


the  month  of  January.) 

Shaking  my  bells  with  a  merry  din, 
So  open  your  doors  and  let  me  in  ! 

Youth's  Companion . 


MERRY  LITTLE   SNOWFLAKES. 

Merry  little  snow-flakes,  dancing  in  the  air  ! 
Bus}' little  snowflakes,  falling  ev'rywhere; 
Blowing  in  our  faces,  falling  at  our  feet. 
And  kissing  all  the  children,   as  they  run  along 
the  street !  Selected. 
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SNOWBALL  SONG. 

The  east  wind  brings  the  merry  snow, 
The  north  wind  says  "I'll  blow,  I'll  blow,' 
He  piles  it  up  in  drifts  so  white. 
That  sunshine  turns  to  silver  bright. 

This  is  the  tune  for  fun  and  play, 
I'll  snowball  you  this  very  day  ! 


I'll  make  the  balls  both  round  and  flat, 
And  powder  them  upon  your  hat. 

A  snowball  here  !  a  snowball  there  ! 
We  send  them  flying  in  the  air, 
Oh,  merry,  merry  is  the  day. 
When  white  snow  tells  us  how  to  play. 

Selected. 


A  TESTIMONY  FROM  OBSERVING  THE  WORD  OF  WISDOM. 


I 


T  often  happens  that  old  people 
incline  towards  the  belief  that 
sermons  are  unheeded  by  the 
children;  and  so  at  conference  times, 
when  our  tabernacles  are  crowded,  the 
children  are  shoved  aside,  and  made  to 
stand  up  in  back  corners,  or  are  crowd- 
ed out  altogether. 

The  following  incident  may  serve  to 
champion  the  children's  rights  in  the 
gatherings  of  the  Saints: 

In  the  month  of  February,  in  1876  or 
1877,  an  unusually  large  conference  of 
the  Sanpete  stake  was  being  held  at 
Ephraim,  and  among  other  prominent 
visitors  was  President  Brigham  Young. 
One  of  the  themes  dwelt  upon  by  the 
speakers  was  "The  Word  of  Wisdom." 
President  Young  made  it  very  plain 
that  theSaints  who  would  claim  God's 
blessings  must  not  use  tea,  coffee,  to- 
bacco or  spirituous  liquors. 

Diphtheria  was  raging  in  some  of  the 
towns  in  the  north  end  of  the  valley, 
and  at  the  Sunday  afternoon  meeting  a 
rumor,  which  spread  through  the  audi- 
ence like  wildfire,  declared  that  many 
people  from  the  diphtheria-infected 
families  were  in  that  crowded  church. 
The  brethren  on  the  stand  soon  learned 


the  cause  of  the  excitement,  when 
President  Young  arose  and  quieted  the 
audience.  He  told  the  people  not  to 
fear,  but  to  trust  in  the  Lord;  and  he 
promised  them,  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  that  the  destroyer  should  pass 
by  all  families  that  kept  the  Word  of 
Wisdom,  though  every  member  be  af- 
flicted. He  then  followed  with  a  pow- 
erful sermon. 

Boys  and  girls  of  today  can  hardly 
appreciate  how  diphtheria  was  dreaded 
in  those  days,  for  we  had  no  skilled 
physicians  to  handle  such  things.  But 
we  did  have,  here  and  there,  common- 
sense  doctors,  who  trusted  in  the  Lord 
and  blessed  us  while  administering  their 
simple  remedies.  One  of  these  was 
good  Dr.  Parian  McFarlan  (now  of 
Cleveland,  Emery  county),  and  though 
I  disliked  his  bitter  medicine  when  he 
came  to  our  house  one  evening  shortly 
after  conference,  I  was  very  glad  to  see 
him  come.  Mine  was  pronounced  a 
most  severe  case  of  diphtheria,  and  the 
next  afternoon, even  the  good  old  doctor 
gave  up  hope  of  seeing  me  well  again. 
I  could  hear  the  people  in  the  next 
room  discussing  arrangements  in  case  of 
my  death,  for  by  this  time  other  mem- 
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bers  of  the  family  were  coming  down 
with  the  disease,  and  help  must  be  had. 
I  remember  laughing  to  myself  over 
what  seemed  to  me  silly  talk.  Had  not 
the  Prophet  of  the  Lord  said  in  my 
hearing  that  "no  one  should  die  who 
kept  the  Word  of  Wisdom.'"  and  did 
not  our  family  strictly  observe  that 
law.' 

To  make  a  long  story  short — we  were 
seven  children  in  the  family  at  home. 
Six  of  us  were  down  with  the  disease  at 
one  time,  and  all  recovered,  and  no  se- 
rious after  effects  followed  in  any  case. 

Diphtheria  became  epidemic  in  Eph- 
raim  that  winter  and  the  following  spring 
and  a  number  of  deaths  had  to  be  re- 
corded. I  remember,  later,  of  making 
a  (|uiet  canvass  of  the  families  afflicted, 
and  so  far  as  my  child-observation 
reached  (I  was  about  ten  years  old),  the 
promise  of  the  Prophet  of  the  Lord 
was  verified  in  every  instance. 

That  sermon  made  an    impression  on 


my  mind;  that  for  these  twenty-five 
years,  has  been  a  source  of  strength  in 
the  hour  of  temptation  and  trial. 

Children  are  observant — their  minds 
are  receptive  ;  and  though  they  may 
seem  to  be  inattentive,  impressions  for 
good  or  evil  are  made  on  their  lives 
where  we  least  think  of  the  effect  of 
our  words.  "Little  pigs  have  long 
ears,"  my  mother  used  to  say,  and  those 
ears  should  be  positioned  to  hear  the 
good.  We  cannot  be  too  careful  in  our 
conversation  in  the  presence  of  chil- 
dren. If  our  thoughts  are  pure  at  all 
times,  we  have  very  little  fear  of  offend- 
ing. 

Let   me   offer  a  tew  words  from  Will 
Carleton  as  a  closing: 

"Boysflyiug   kites   haul   in   their  white-winged 

birds. 
You  can't  do  that  when  you  are  flying  words. 
'Careful  with  fire'  is  good  advice,  you  know; 
Careful  with  words  is  ten  times  doubly  so." 
Enoch  Jorgcnsen. 


RELIGION  CLASS  DEPARTMENT. 


PRIMARY  GRADE. 


LESSON  XV. 


First  step.     Song:  "In  Our  Lovely  Deseret." 

Second  Step.     Prayer. 

Third  Step.  The  Primary  Association.  (Re- 
port attendance.)  The  President.  Her  coun- 
selors.    Their  kindness  to  the  children. 

Fourth  Step.  Joseph  (continued.)  He  langu- 
ishes in  prison.     The  king's  dreams. 

Fifth  Step.     Testimony  bearing. 

Sixth  Step.  Song:  "Lord  we  ask  Thee  ere 
we  Part."     Prayer. 

LESSON    .XVI. 

First  Step.     Song:  "In  Our  Lovely  Deseret." 


Second  Step.     Prayer. 

Third  Step.  The  Primary  Association.  (Re- 
port attendance).  How  we  should  act  there. 
What  we  learn  there.  How  we  should  treat  the 
officers. 

Fourth  Step.  Joseph  (continued.)  He  in- 
terprets the  king's  dream.  He  gives  God  the 
glory.     Is  released  and  made  overseer. 

Fifth  Step.     Testimony  bearing. 

Sixth  Step.  Song:  "Lord  we  ask  Thee  ere 
we  Part."     Prayer. 

INTERMEDIATE  GRADE. 

LESSON    XV. 

First  Step.     Song:  "In  our  Lovely  Deseret." 
Second  Step.     Prayer. 
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Third  Step.  The  Stake  Hoard  of  Education. 
How  called.     Their  names.    (See  note  5.) 

fourth  Step.  Jesus,  The  Lamb  of  God.  John 
i:  29-34.     Memorize  2<j,  33,  34. 

Fifth  Step.     Testimony  bearing. 

Sixth  Step.  Song:  "Sing  we  now  at  Parting." 
Prayer. 

LESSON    XVI. 

First  Step.     Song:    "In  our  Lovely  Deseret." 

Second  Step.     Pra>'er. 

Third  Step.  Stake  Board  of  Education 
(continued).     Duties  of. 

Fourth  Step.  The  First  Three  Disciples. 
John  i:  35-42.     Memorize  40,  41. 

Fifth  Step.     Testimony  bearing. 

Sixth  Step.  Song:  "Sing  we  now  at  Part- 
ing."    Pra3-er. 

ADVANCED  GRADE. 

LESSON    XV. 

First  Step.     Song:     "Sowing  " 

Second  Step.     Prayer. 

Third  Step.  The  General  Church  Board  of 
Education.     How  called.     Names. 

Fourth  Step.  Nephi  commanded  to  make 
plates.  "Other  plates."  Purpose  of  the  plates. 
The  Savior  foretold.  Prophecy  concerning  the 
Jews      I  Nephi  19. 

Fifth  Step.    Testimony  bearing. 

Sixth  Step.  Song:  "Sing  we  now  at  Part- 
ing."    Prayer. 

LESSON    XVI. 

First  step.    Song:     "Sowing." 

Second  Step.     Prayer. 

Third  Step.  The  General  Church  Board  of 
Education  (continued.)     Duties  of. 

Fourth  Step.  (Story  continued).  The  Ten 
Tribes  mentioned.  The  scattering  of  Israel. 
The  gathering.  Destruction  of  the  wicked. 
Reward  of  the  good.     A  prophet  to  come. 

Fifth  Step.     Testimon3-  bearing. 

Sixth  ,^tep.  Song:  "Sing  we  now  at  Part- 
ing."    Prayer. 

NOTES  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

I-  Classes  meeting  regularl3'  will  occasionally 
have  five  sessions  in  one  month.  Only  four  les- 
sons are  provided  in  the  plan.  The  extra  or 
fifth  session  in  the  month  will  give  teachers  a 
good  opportunity  to  amplify  some  subjects 
lightly  gone  over  for  the  want  of  time.  And, 
though   there   should  be  some  review  in   each 


session,  it  will  also  enable  the  teacher  to  have  a 
general  review  to  unify  the  subjects  in  the 
pupils'  minds. 

2.  In  the  third  step,  especially  of  the  Primary 
Grade,  "the  priesthood"  should  not  be  taken  up 
abstractly-.  Talk  rather  about  the  man  or  men 
with  whom  the  children  are  well  acquainted, 
the  duties  they  perform,  why  they  perform 
them.  Then  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  lead  the 
children  to  see  that  God  has  required  the  breth- 
ren to  do  these  duties  and  has  given  them  power. 
Call  the  attention  of  the  children  to  the  outward 
ordinance  of  ordination — the  laying  on  of  hands, 
and  also  to  the  sustaining  of  officers  by  the 
raising  of  our  right  hands.  These  things  are 
actual  experiences. 

3.  We  are  glad  to  hear  from  many  skillful 
teachers  the  success  thev  are  having  in  follow- 
ing the  plans.  We  suggest  again,  brethren  and 
sisters,  that  you  write  us  your  best  experiences, 
that  they  may  be  testimonies  and  inspirations 
to  others. 

4  The  question  has  come  to  us.  When  is  the 
proper  time  to  hold  Religion  classes?  It  has 
been  suggested  that  where  they  meet  only  once 
a  week  that  Wednesday  be  the  day.  If,  how- 
ever, there  are  local  hindrances  on  that  day, 
any  week-day,  except  Saturday,  may  be  used. 
The  time  of  the  day  most  generally  adopted  is  im- 
mediately after  school,  before  the  children  have 
scattered.  It  is  not  intended  that  any  of  the  three 
grades  for  which  work  is  outlined  above  should 
meet  in  the  evening.  Children  have  other  duties 
then  and  only  a  small  percentage,  at  best  could 
be  gotten  together. 

5.  A  statement  was  made  in  one  ward  that 
the  Religion  class  was  injuring  the  other  organ- 
izations. This  was  probably  due  to  two  causes, 
(i)  The  classes  were  not  held  at  the  right  time 
(see  note  4)  but  either  in  the  evening  or  on  Sun- 
day. (2)  The  characteristic  work  of  the  Religion 
class  was  not  being  done.  Let  them  be  held  at 
the  proper  time,  in  the  right  places,  and  do  the 
right  kind  of  work  and  they  will  invariably 
strengthen  their  sister  institutions.  This  can- 
not be  otherwise  if  the  Religion  classes  are 
successful,  as  the  other  organizations  are  there 
studied,  their  missions  explained,  and  attend- 
ance of  membership  on  them  reported. 

6.  It  was  decided  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
General  Church  Board  of  education  that  there 
should  be  organized  in  each  stake  a  Stake 
Board  of  Education.  This  board  as  its  most 
important  duty  where  there  are  no  church 
schools  should  look  after  and  foster  the  Religion 
class  work.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  Religion 
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•class  workers  will  find  themselves  in  immediate 
touch  with  such  boards  when  they  are  organized 
and  work  in  harmony  with  them  in  the  cause  of 
spiritual  education. 

7.  We  understand  that  one  very  important 
part  of  Religion  class  work  is  being  neglected 
this  year.  We  refer  to  the  custom  of  the  teachers 
shaking  hands  with  the  children  at  the  close  of 
each  class.  This  is  a  matter  which  was  strongly 
advocated  by  Gen.  Supt.  Dr  Karl  G.  Maeser, 
and  where  classes  have  carried  out  his  instruc- 
tions, most  beneficial  results  have  followed. 
One  Bishop  says:  "Since  the  Religion  classes 
were  organized  in  our  ward  I  have  noticed  a 
great  improvement  in  the  politeness  of  our 
children  When  I  meet  the  boys  and  girls  on 
the  street  they  salute  me,  the  boys  taking  off 
their  caps,  bowing  politely,  and  saying,  'Good 
morning.  Bishop,' or  'Good afternoon.  Bishop.'" 
We  visited  a  class  a  short  time  ago,  and  were 
delighted  with  the  way  in  which  the  teachers 
conducted  their  exercises.  They  were  carried 
out  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  "Outlines" 
and  the  instructions  given  by  Dr.  Maeser.  When 
the  class  was  dismissed  the  children  passed 
out,  one  by  one,  shaking  hands  with  their- 
teachers  as  they  left  the  room.  We  hope  that 
teachers  will  give  this  matter  their  attention. 


LITTLE  FOXES, 

SELECTED. 

"  Take  us  the  foxes,  the  little  foxes,  that  spoil  the  vines.' 
-Sol.  .Song,  2:  15. 

Little  foxes,  spoiling 

The  beloved  vine 
Trusted  to  my  tending 

By  the  hand  Divine; 
J-ittle  foxes,  wherefore 

Have  3e  entrance  found 
To  the  vine  so  precious. 
Growing  in  my  ground? 

Have  ye  leaped  the  fences? 

Have  ye  climbed  the  wall? 
Were  there  tiny  openings? 

Ye  are  very  small. 
And  ye  can  creep  slyly 

Through  a  tiny  place. 
But  I  thought  I  closed  up 

Every  open  space. 

And  I  watch  by  daytime, 

And  I  watch  by  night. 
For  the  vine  you're  spoiling 

Is  my  heart's  delight; 


I  have  kept  the  earth-worm 

From  its  precious  root; 
I  have  trimmed  the  branches, 

But  they  bear  no  fruit; 

For  the  little  foxes 

Have  assailed  the  vine 
Trusted  to  my  tending 

By  the  hand  Divine; 
And  though  I've  been  faithful 

Since  its  birthday  morn, 
They  were  in  the  garden 

When  the  babe  was  born. 

For  the3'  were  the  failings 

That  I  would  not  see 
When  they  were  my  failings. 

When  they  dwelt  in  me. 
Little  faults  unheeded. 

That  I  now  despise. 
For  my  baby  took  them 

With  my  hair  and  eyes. 

And  I  chide  her  often. 

For  I  know  I  must; 
Yet  I  do  it  always 

Bowed  down  to  the  dust. 
With  a  face  all  crimson 

Wth  a  burning  blush. 
And  an  inward  whisper 

That  I  cannot  hush. 

And  sometimes  it  seemeth 

Like  the  voice  of  God, 
And  it  says,  "Poor  coward, 

Using  now  the  rod 
On  a  child's  frail  bodv. 

Till  I  hear  it  moan. 
And  see  it  shrink  and  quiver, 

For  a  sin  thine  own!" 

Oh,  my  Father,  pity. 

Pity  and  forgive! 
Stay  the  little  foxes 

I  allowed  to  live 
Till  they  left  the  larger 

For  the  smaller  vine — 
Till  they  touched  the  dear  life, 

Dearer  far  than  mine. 

Oh,  my  Father,  hear  me. 

Make  my  darling  Thine; 
Though  I  am  so  human. 

Make  her  all  divine; 
Stay  the  little  foxes, 

That  both  vines  may  be 
Laden  with  fruit  worthy 

To  be  offered  Thee! 

R[rs.  RIary  Cram. 


HALO  AND  OTHERS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

His  Birth  and  Name. 

"Sweet  babe  !  true  portrait  of  thj'  father's  face, 
Sleep  on  the  bosom  that  thy  lips  have  pressed  ! 
Sleep,  little  one;  and  closely,  gently  place 
Thy  drowsy  eyelids  on  thy  mother's  breast." 


FOR  two  long  weeks  the  weather 
had  not  cleared  up.  A  foggy, 
misty,  cold,  gray  Christmas 
week  had  been  passed  over, 
and  the  old  year  had  gone  out  in  a  blind- 
ing snow  storm.  But  New  Year's  day 
dawned  rarely  beautiful,  almost  like  a 
morning  in  spring. 

To  Lessie  Ray  the  morning  of  the 
new  year  brought  three  great  blessings, 
over  which  she  rejoiced  exceedingly. 
First,  the  bright  sunshine  and  fair 
weather.  Then  the  returning  to  her  of 
her  dear  young  husband  from  a  pro- 
longed home  missionary  trip.  And  last, 
but  most  important  of  all,  the  birth  of 
a  fine  baby  bo3'. 

What  heavenly  rest  and  peace  and 
joy  filled  the  soul  of  the  young  mother 
as  she  lay  quietly  thinking  over  her  new 
situation,  after  a  pleasant,  refreshing 
sleep. 

Lessie  had  not  suffered  as  many 
mothers  do  in  giving  mortal  e.xistence 
to  her  child;  and  she  lay  perfectly  easy 
now,  already  planning  in  her  mind  what 
should  be  the  first  lines  of  education  for 
her  bright  little  treasure. 

Someone  tiptoed  into  the  room  where 
she  had  been  left  alone  to  sleep. 
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"Laurence,"  she  said,  as  her  husband 
approached  and  peeped  into  her  smiling 
eyes,  "I  am  so  thankful  that  j'ou  are 
here  !  Bring  a  chair  right  close  to  me, 
and  let  us  decide  on  a  name  for  our  dear 
little  son." 

"Oh,  not  yet,  Lessie!"  replied  Laur- 
ence, laughing  at  his  wife's  haste  to 
know  by  what  name  her  child  should  be 
called. 

"Why  not  now  as  well  as  any  time  ?" 
Lessie  asked. 

"Well,  what  would  you  like  to  call 
him?  "  said  Laurence,  willing  to  indulge 
the  feelings  of  his  young  wife. 

Lessie  waited  a  moment,  and  then 
said  rather  cautiously,  "The  weather  has 
turned  so  bright  and  lovely  todaj',  after 
being  disagreeable  for  so  long,  and  you 
have  just  come  when  I  was  so  anxiou.s. 
to  have  you  here;  and  the  little  darling: 
has  burst  in  upon  us  so  almost  unexpec- 
tedly; I  cannot  help  thinking,  that,  if  it 
would  suit  you,  I  should  like  to  call  him. 
Halo." 

"O,  ho,  ho,  ho  !  '  laughed  Laurence. 
He  could  not  help  it,  though  he  tried  to 
control  himself,  and  did  not  laugh  loud. 
"Whoever  heard  of  Halo  for  a  name  ?"■ 
he  asked. 

"I  knew  it  would  sound  odd,"  said 
Lessie.  "But  what  of  it,  if  we  like  it  .'' 
Haven't  we  as  good  a  right  to  originate 
a  name  as  any  one  else  has?  And  he  is 
such  a  bright  little  being,  I  wish  you 
would  let  us  call  him  Halo  ! 

"All  right,  dear,  if  you  really  mean 
it,"  said  Laurence. 

And  so  it  was  settled.     The  Ray  baby 


n  on  New  Year's  morning  was  nam 


bor 

Halo  by  its  parents. 


(to  be  continued 
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THE  GLAD  NEW  YEAR. 

e<i  .cTustaWtlewhileago, 

'l  was  mama's  baby  dear; 
But  you  see  how  fast  I  grow. 
1  arger,  older,  every  vear. 
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THE  JUVENILE   INSTRUCTOR. 


"After  while  I'll  be  so  old, 

Have  my  lessons  learned  so  well, 

Need  not  ask  and  then  be  told. 
How  to  talk  and  read  and  spell. 

"Baby  darling  is  so  sweet  ! 

See  him  wakened  from  his  nap, 
Spring  with  chubby  hands  and  feet, 

Gently  into  mama's  lap. 

"Wants  the  apple  she  holds  back; 

See  him  reach  for  it,  and  bow; 
See  him  kiss  her — hear  him  smack — 

He  is  sure  he'll  get  it  now. 

"Only  just  a  year  ago. 

Baby  was  the  tiniest  dot; 
Jealous — I — of  baby — no  ! 

He's  the  dearest  thing  we've  got." 

Glad  New  Years,  that  come  and  go; 

Bringing  each  its  joy  and  care; 
And  the  babies,  how  they  grow — 

Heaven  bless  them  everywhere  ! 

L.  L.  Greene  Richards. 


tered  to  by  the  Elders.  I  soon  wa? 
walking  around  again,  but  I  know  that 
if  the  Lord  had  not  blest  me  I  would 
not  have  been  well  as  quick  as  I  was. 
I  know  the  Gospel  is  true. 

From  your  young  friend, 

James  M.  Ballard,  Jk. 

Mama  a  Teacher. 

Benjamin,  Utah. 
My  mama  is  a  teacher  in  the  Sunday 
School  and  also  in  the  Primary,  and  I  like 
to  go  to  both.  I  also  like  the  little  let- 
ters in  the  Juvenile.  A  year  ago  I  was 
sick  with  a  dreadful  fever,  but  my  papa 
administered  to  me  and  I  soon  got  well. 
I  am  ten  years  old. 

Hazel  Hawkins. 


TO  THE  LETTER-BOX. 
Her    Parents. 

Enterprise,  Washington  Co., Utah. 

We  came  here  nearly  five  years  ago. 
My  father  is  the  first  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  Sunday  School,  and 
my  mother  is  the  secretary.  My  day 
school  teacher's  name  is  Sophia  For- 
syth. I  have  two  brothers  and  two  sis- 
ters. Two  of  my  brothers  are  dead.  I 
was  thirteen  years  old  in  March. 
Your  friend, 
Clarissa  Fackrell. 

Hurt  with  the  Sweep  of  a  Molasses  Mill. 

Wheeler,   Washington  Co.,  Utah. 

One  day  I  was  playing  around  a  mo- 
lasses mill  with  some  of  my  pla3-mates. 
I  was  standing  in  the  track  when  a  little 
boy  threw  the  sweep  around  and  struck 
me  in  the  head,  knocking  me  senseless 
for  about  a  half  an  hour.  When  I  came 
to  I  found  I  could  not  walk  home.  I 
was  carried  to  the  wagon  by  our  Bishop, 
and  was  hauled  home.  There  I  was 
taken  out  of  the  wagon  and  carried 
safely  to  my  bed,  where  I  was  adminis- 


Born  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Big  Cottonwood,  Utah. 
Our  baby  is  four  months  old.  We 
have  named  her  Dorothy.  My  oldest- 
sister  goes  to  the  Granite  Stake  Acade- 
my. I  have  been  going  to  school  two 
years,  and  I  am  in  the  third  grade.  I 
am  in  the  primary  class  at  Sunday 
School.  I  was  born  in  Salt  Lake  City 
and  lived  there  seven  years.  Now  I  am 
eight  years  old. 

Your  friend, 

Florence  Sheppard. 

0 

Goes  to   School  and   to    Meetings  to  Learn   the 
Commandments. 

Coalville,  Summit  Co.,  Utah. 
My  parents  have  taken  the  Instruct- 
or for  manv  years.  I  am  eleven  years 
old.  I  like  the  little  letters  very  much. 
I  also  like  Sunday  School.  I  am  in  the 
first  intermediate  grade,  and  our  les- 
sons are  now  about  Alma,  in  the  Book 
of  Mormon.  I  go  to  the  Primary  Asso- 
ciation meetings.  I  go  to  learn  the 
commandments  of  God.       I    hope    this 
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letter  may  cause  the  little  boys  and  girls 
of  Coalville  to  write. 

Your  friend, 
Curtis  Anthon  Lamb. 


Being  Kind  to  the  Old. 

East  Bountiful,  Davis  Co., 

Utah. 
Dear  Children: — We  have  a  good 
school  and  I  enjoy  it  very  much.  I 
think  all  young  people  should  go  to 
school  and  learn  to  be  smart.  My  bro- 
ther and  I  are  twins.  We  are  fourteen 
years  old.  It  is  well  for  all  young  peo- 
->le  to  be  kind  to  the  old  and  poor. 
There  is  an  old  lady  living  by  us  whose 
birthday  was  the  lOth  of  October.  I 
took  her  a  little  birthday  present  of 
something  nice  to  eat;  and  she  was  so 
pleased  it  made  me  very  happy. 

LiLLiE  Pearl  Spencer. 


Little  Sick   Brother  Getting  Well. 

West  Portage. 
My  little  brother  has  been  very  sick. 
He  was  sick  for  about  five  weeks,  but  I 
am  glad  to  say  he  is  about  all  right  now. 
My  father  takes  the  Juvenile,  and  I 
would  like  to  see   letters  from  some  of 


the  little  boys  and  girls  in  West    Port- 
age. Melvin  Gibbs. 

Aged  Grandma    has  a  Broken  Arm. 

Basalt,  Idaho. 
I  am  ten  years  old,  and  I  am  a  little 
Mormon.  I  have  a  sick  grandma.  She 
has  broken  her  arm,  and  she  is  seventy- 
four  years  old.  I  am  sorry  for  those 
little  girls  who  have  no  mama.  I  love 
my  papa  and  mama  and  my  brothers.  I 
have  a  little  white  cat  and  a  little  black 
dog.     My  doggie's  name  is  Ruby. 

Mattie  Elizabeth  Thompson. 

£1 
The  Sunday  School  that  Won  a  Prize. 

Provo,  Utah. 
Dear  friends  of  the  Letter-Bo.x:  Mama 
says  I  may  write  a  letter,  which  pleases 
me  very  much.  I  like  to  read  m  the 
Juvenile  Instructor.  I  am  seven 
years  old.  I  belong  to  the  Sunday 
School  that  won  a  prize  for  best  nickel 
donation.  I  have  a  baby  sister  and  a 
little  brother.  We  had  a  beautiful 
cousin  named  Eva  Dunn,  who  died 
when  she  was  eighteen.  I  think  the 
Lord  wanted  her  because  she  was  so 
good.  Good-by, 

Norma  Poulton. 


HOW  BEAUTEOUS  ARE  THEIR  FEET. 

Words  by  Dr.  Watts.  Music  by  Joseph  G.  Fones 
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How  charming  is  their  voice! 

How  sweet  their  tidings  are! 

'ZioQ,  behold  thy  Savior  King! 

He  reigns  triumphant  here!" 


How  blessed  are  our  ears 
That  hear  this  joyful  sound, 
Which  kings  and  prophets  waited  for, 
And  sought  but  never  found! 


Jeixielry  Sale 

Our  Annual  Sale  is  now  on.      Reduction, 

20  to  30 

Per  Cent. 
Grand  Clearance  before  stock  takingf. 


26  fnsio  St. 
op    z.  C.  fS.  I. 


John  Daynes  &  Sons. 


JecxielePs  and 
Optleians 


SPECIAL    PRICE 

$12.50  = 


This  well-made, 
finely  carved 
and  finished 

GOLDEN 

OAK 
DRESSER 
worth  (22.50 

SPECIAL 
PRICE 

$12.50 

Cash  or  Credit. 
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r.  n .  |11ilU JC^  O  CARPET  STORE. 

Bl  B.  pl»Kt  Soatb  Stvaat 

CUTLER  BR0S7 Ca 

Make  and  5ell  the^best  and  cheapest  Knitted 
Qarments  in  Utah 


L.  D.  S.  (approved)  Knitted  Garments,  Ladles' 

or  Men's  fine  Lisle  Thread,  per  suit SI.OO 

L.  D.  S.  (approved)  Knitted  Garments,  Ladles' 

or  Men's  medium  weight  cotton,  90c  and  I  OO 
L.  D   8.  (approved)  Knitted  Garments,  Ladles'      ' 

or  Men's  fleeced  cotton,  per  suit  $1.00  and  |  25 
L.  1).  S.  (approved)  Knitted  Garments,  Ladles' 

or  Men's  combed  cotton ,  per  suit |  BO 

L.  1>.  S.  (approved)  Knitted  Garments,  Ladles'      ' 

or  Men's  Australian  wool  and  cotton,  suit  2  OO 
L.  D.  S.  (approved)  Knitted  Garments,  Ladles'      ' 

or  Men's  ICxtra  Australian  wool  and  cotton  2  BO 
Include  15c  for  light  weight  and  20c  for 
heavy  weight  for  postage. 

We  have  been  the  agents  for  Provo  Woolen  Mills 
25  yearsA  Our  mills  are  working  night  and  day  filling 
Eastern  ^nd  Utah  orders  Buy  Provo  Blankets, 
vicuna,  white,  mottled  or  gray;  Provo  Flannels, 
ShawU  and  Llnsey,  and  you  will  get  better  values 
than  you  can  In  any  other  goods. 


CUTLER  BROS.  CO. 


DrBOLZEK  5  . 

LSGtf,-\y/Mi  CO.t/PMr> 

i7  '  29  , 

j   W  SOUTH     TE\(PLE    ST    I 

SfVLTLi^KECirYiJ 


36  Main  Street, 


Salt  Lake  City. 


GREAT 

GUITAR 

Specialty. 


77|E  have  Just  re- 
111  celved  a  large 
^^^  shipment  of 
Guitars,  of  a  special 
design,  and  make 
you  a  special  offer 
on  them. 

THEY 

ABE  THE 

CINCINNATIS, 

Cherry   finish,   good 
.   tune $3.8S 

Leather-bound  Can- 
vass Case...  $|.  go 

GUITAE  and    CdSE 
$5.CO 

BELL  BRAND  .^iteel 
Strings,  set.... stJc 

Best  Gut  and  Com- 
pound, set 70t 


EVERVTHINGi  IN 

THE  NIUSICALl. 

LINE  AT 

DAYNES 


MUSIC 
CO. 


74  Main 
Street 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 
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E  are    sole   agents   for   Salt    Lake   City,   for  the 
OSTERMOOR  MATTRESS.    They  are 
filled  with  pafc^jit  elastic  felt- 
wonderful  filling  made  from  ^.^'"''^^'rllH^    ^l-^"'^  THE 
Cotton.      Beware               ^^■^'"tIIRH*  V^-'^'"^       OSTERMOOR 

-''"'^Y     p  U  "^ —         method  of  making  is  most 

D'      tmQt^  -""^^      ontisual.    The  downy  sheets  of  felt 

k^^^^^^.-^-r-"'^    Me.  hand  laid,  one   ovc?  the  other,  oittil 
'l.^-'^dcsircd  th.:-,fcncss  he  obtained,  in  cxccptionallr  v'lll- 
"  '  made  box-like    ccer  of    ticking. 
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A^i^^'car.7  3  full  line  of  ti.   and  enim.-led 
ware  and  kitchen  utensils.      Lowest  prices. 
Consolidated  Wagon  &  Machine  Co., 


GEO.  T.  ODELL, 

General  Manager. 
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The  Itatter-day  Saints^ 
flnivefsity, 

SKl-T    UKKE     CITV,    V/TKH. 

WITH  new  bi)il4ings,  fine  equipments,  mod- 
ern methods,  enlarged  faculty,  and  practical 
training  in  scientific,  normal,  classical,  kin- 
dergarten teaching  and  domestic  science 
courses,  aims  to  realize  for  its  patrons  the  best  of 
modern  educational  ideals.  The  instruction  in 
special  branches  such  as  music,  art,  law,  physiol- 
ogy, dressmaking,  cooking  and  the  home  arts,  is 
given  by  actual  practice  under  experienced  spec- 
ialists. The  laboratories  afford  good  facilities  in 
chemistry,  physics  and  biology,  and  ^e  regular 
class  work  in  languages,  historj^  mathematics, 
civics  and  theology  is  of  the  be^t  quality,  with 
able  and  progressive  teachers.  The  L.  D.  S. 
BUSINESS  COLLEGE  leads  all  others  in  the 
West,  winter  and  summer,  day  and  night.  You 
can  enter  now  for  a  thorough  business  education, 
preparing  3'ou  for  a  position  in  practical  telegra- 
phy (railroad  system),  standard  sholphand  by  a 
new  method,  touch  typewriting,  book-keeping 
and  banking.  We  shall  be  jiratified  to  have  the 
friends  of  education  visit  the  institution.  Inter- 
esting descriptive  pamphlets  will  be  sent  free. 

New  classes  organized  after  the  holidays.  Eighth 
grade  graduates  and  others  can  enter  then. 

This  record  of  growth  tells  its  own  stAs: 

Year  Ending  June,  1900    4(i7  Stuaeiits. 

Year  EAOlng  June,  1901 6fi6  Students. 

Year  Ending  June,  1902 1136  Students. 

Up  to  Dec.  B,  of  Present  Year  1122  Students. 


"BIG  4"  ADVERTISING 
^  ^   COMPANY.  ^  J« 
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64   WEST   THIRD    SOUTH 
Ji     j»     'Phone  J50I-k.     J»     Jt 
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